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The Army General knows successful campaigns are the result of 
careful advance planning. The baker—like the General—has a simila 
problem of “preparation”. A profitable, growing business is built on 
“bakery-proved’ flour. 


Selling bread today is MASS selling—not one loaf, but a thousand 
must have the right texture, tastiness and appetite appeal, and the 
crux of this “preparation” problem is the FLOUR. It is here—in that 
first preparatory step—that the baker makes or breaks his profit or 
even his business! 














“International” service is more than selling flour—it amounts to 


“expert counsel”. Completely informed on up-to-the-minute technical 


developments as well as current consumer trends, your International 
salesman stands ready to work with you in finding the best type 
of flour for the requirements of your market from the International 
family of brands. May we suggest thorough “preparation”. with Inter- 
national “bakery proved” Flours! 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY — MINNEAPOLIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
bakery lavted FLQURS| 
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So there may be bread for breakfast 


in Casablanca and Guadalcanal.... 


Pillsbury men and women at Springfield achieve a 
production record that wins the Army-Navy “E” 


First in the milling industry to receive the Army-Navy ‘E’’ Award is the personnel 
of the Pillsbury mill at Springfield, Illinois. 


The award is made in recognition of outstanding achievement in pro- 
ducing food for the nation’s armed forces. Among the considerations on 
which it is based, these three are significant: 


1. Strict adherence to specified standards of quality 


2. Careful packaging to meet exacting transportation and handling 
requirements 


3. Faithful maintenance of delivery schedules 


With their long experience in turning out products of unsurpassed and unvary- 
ing quality for civilian use, the Pillsbury men and women at Springfield and in 
all the other Pillsbury mills accepted eagerly the added responsibility of pro- 
ducing for Uncle Sam's world-wide military needs. The winning of the “E” 
Award will inspire them to even greater effort and great efficiency in the pro- 
duction of ‘fightin’ food for fightin’ men.” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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LO sicepy €X* FROM PURE SPRING WHEAT 


Only STRONG, VIRGIN COUNTRY RUN Spring Wheat 
is used in the Milling of these fine flours: 


SCOUT A Special PURE Spring Patent of the very SQUAW 4 Strong PURE Standard Spring Patent 
highest quality. of the bolder type. 


Sa MUSTANG An Extra Fancy, low ash, high pro- 
CHIEF A true Short PURE Spring Patent. tein PURE Spring Clear. 


BRAVE A Fancy PURE Spring Patent that gives HI-PROTEIN RYE MIX Will withstand the 


absolute satisfaction in the bake shop. heaviest machine punishment. 


SLEEPY EYE WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled from only choice, washed, scoured, PURE Spring wheat. Selection includes fine, medium and coarse 
granulation; also crushed and sharp cracked wheat. 


Reduce your inventory by buying all of your flour requirements from one source. We can supply your needs 
on Kansas bakery, whole wheat and clear flours; and cake and pastry flours. 


THE SLEEPY 4 EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY—ST. LOUIS 


VS-41 


De 
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GOOD WHOLESOME FLOUR 


_ Is One Thing That Never Need Be 


Rationed in America 


Distributors of food commodities can safely pin 
their faiths to their flour business. 


Not only will flour never be rationed but to a 
large degree flour will replace rationed foods. 


So, every distributor is on sound ground when 
he devotes special attention to building up his 
flour volume. 


But, it is most important that he put in his effort 


-on a very good flour,—the very best flour he 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
_ MILLING COMPANY 


AMERICAN \ 


MEDICAL 
ASSN. 
+ 2 
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And thus build for himself a preference trade— 
not a price trade. 


One of Our Mill Brand “‘Il-H Milled” Flours 
Will Back Your Sales Effort. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





WE CONSIDER ENRICHING “THORO-BREAD” 
AND ALL OUR OTHER FAMILY FLOURS 
A PART OF OUR WARTIME JOB, AND 
WHILE WE INVITE YOU TO DISTRIBUTE 
“THORO-BREAD,” WE URGE YOU TO INSIST 
THAT WHATEVER OTHER FLOUR YOU 
DO DISTRIBUTE BE ENRICHED. 
+ * 
Selling ENRICHED FLOUR 


is a Service to Your Country 


* * 


HANOLD OF SteaLi lt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO, 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daity 


<N 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Any miller can meet every other miller’s 


5 flour price if he wants to. All he has 


Institute 


to do is to take it out of the kind of 


wheat he grinds, or the care with which 











he mills it, or the grade of the flour itself. 


“flour Milling Capacity si P " 
2500 ‘Barrels 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 
| Grain Storage Capacit never will be milled that way. It always 
1,000,000 ‘Bushels has been and always will be milled from 


the finest wheat, by the best methods 









without regard to justified expense and 


with no ‘trimming. of the grade. 


MILLING] | a 
COMPANY fe Cheap’ flours cost little and 


ne are worth less. 





“The WILLIAM KELLY © 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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GOOD WHEAT 

















From the selection of good wheat—through the 


milling of good flour—to the ultimate goal of good 
baking—the name King Midas is a guarantee of 
quality straight down the line. We know that fine 
wheat is essential to fine flour, just as every baker 
knows quality flour is essential to quality baking. 

Since the day we nailed up our first barrel of 


King Midas, it has been our constant aim to mill 












GOOD FLOUR 


GOOD BAKING 


a truly fine flour—a flour that will make the task 
easier and profits greater for every quality baker. 

Modern scientific milling methods together 
with unsurpassed facilities for securing and storing 
the best wheat make King Midas Flour the finest 
obtainable for every bakery need. 

Remember — quality is the surest foundation 
for permanent success. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


December 16, 1942 
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FOR YOUR BAKERY AND 
GROCERY CUSTOMERS 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 







1D ROE SS Ae a 








Cepbee e 






in straight or assorted cars, plain, 
enriched and self-rising 









ap 
YOU CAN MORE FLOUR 


SSSSS_ BACKED BY THE CONFIDENCE OF THE 


























LAs 
> /PX. SS BARERS AND GROCERS OF AMERICA 
) = SS Here’s a complete line of high quality flours for you milled from selected high 
Sta Ve Tt altitude wheat, plus a complete bakery research laboratory and service for all 

MILLS IN THE WHEATLANDS ‘ 
LS Te eee your bakery and grocery accounts. Flour buyers from coast to coast recognize the 
N > = WB, ret dependability, the uniformity, and the sales-making power of these flours. They'll 
N . enable you to serve your customers better. Write for available sales territories. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


“Dusawoccce’ CME Sing he Baka f ation for wes 6 Yo 
———— olptadlor MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
nice omit 


GENERAL OFFICES: avi, COLORADO 
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EQUALLY FINE 


in Peace and War 
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Enriched 
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Lees! ier | 


rFLO Gs 


A Pioneer and for Many 





Years an Established Leader in © ; 
the Field of the Very Highest . a 


and Finest Possible Quality 


in Preferred Family Flours. 


Invites Any and Every 
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Quality Comparison 
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THE M|DLAND FLOUR MILLING CO, 
HANSAS CITY 
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| Che-Northwestern Miller 
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Millers Carry Price Ceiling Problem 
to New Food Administrator Wickard 





FEDERATION PETITIONS FOR 


EARLY 


RELIEF 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington. Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Before Food Czar Claude Wickard could 
really swing into his new task of exerting “full responsibility for 
and control over the nation’s food supply,” as decreed by Presi- 
dential executive order, he had placed on his desk a request from 
the milling industry to officially take action to prevent a shortage 


of flour. 


Herman Fakler, on behalf of the Millers National Fed- 


eration, on Dec. 10, petitioned the new food administrator to put 
a burr under the Commodity Credit Corp. to release loan wheat 
to the mills so that they may process and dispose of flour to the 
trade without financial loss brought about by the present ceilings. 


“Our difficulty,” said Mr. Fakler’s let- 
ter to Secretary Wickard, “arises from 
the inability of millers to buy wheat at 
prices which when reflected into flour 
prices will~permit millers to observe 
their ceiling prices. The prices of wheat 
have advanced since the flour price ceil- 
ings were established, and flour prices 
based on current wheat prices exceed the 
flour price ceilings.” 

A similar letter was sent by Mr. Fak- 
ler to James F. Byrnes, director of eco- 
nomic stabilization, who was asked to 
afford the relief sought by the millers 
in this situation, which has been brought 
about through the government’s desire 
to maintain prices of bread at levels 
existing last March when the price of 
wheat has steadily moved upward since 
then. 

Mills in every section of the country 
are expressing concern over the prevail- 
ing price ceiling situation. Most millers 
last week were forced to withdraw quo- 
tations and to check off many prospec- 
tive buyers from their lists as prices 
bumped up against the ceiling regula- 
tions. Operations in most cases are con- 
fined to the filling of old orders with 
Tunning schedules dropping off. When 
directions on earlier sales are completed, 
mills will have little to do unless granted 
relief. : 

The complete text of Mr. Fakler’s let- 
ter to Food Czar Wickard and Economic 
Stabilizer Byrnes follows: 


Dec. 10, 1942. 
Hon. James F. Byrnes 
Director of Economic Stabilization 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Justice Byrnes: 


I want to bring to your attention the 
_ Yery critical - situation confronting the 
Wheat flour miHing industry at this time, 
and to request action on your part as 








SENATE TO INVESTIGATE 
FLOUR PRICE SET-UP 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Senate 
agricultural committee has approved 
unanimously a resolution authorizing 
an inquiry into charges that govern- 
ment agencies have defied Congress 
in fixing the price of flour and other 
agricultural foodstuffs. 

The resolution, introduced by Sen- 
ators Gillette (D., Iowa) and Reed 
(R., Kansas), would authorize a full 
study of laws relating to maximum 
prices for agricultural commodities 
and commodities processed from 
them. It also would authorize the 
committee to inquire into subsidies 
paid farmers and processors of farm 
products. 





Director of Economic Stabilization to 
bring about the necessary correction. 

As you know, it is the announced pol- 
icy of the administration to maintain 
prices of bread at the levels existing 
last March, which is the base period 
for determining bread price ceilings un- 
der the general maximum price regula- 
tion of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

As you doubtless also know, flour price 
ceilings were established under tempo- 
rary maximum price regulation No. 22 
at levels which were in effect during the 
period Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, inclusive. 
This schedule of price ceilings was in- 
corporated in a maximum price regula- 
tion No. 280, effective Dec. 3, and it 
will continue in effect until. replaced by 
a new order on flour ceilings now. under 
consideration by OPA.. .. =P 

It is anticipated that. the revised -flour 





price ceilings, when put into effect, will 
fit into the administration‘s policy with 
respect to bread prices, although at this 
time we have no information as to what 
these new flour ceilings will be. 

Our difficulty arises from the inability 
of millers to buy wheat at prices which 


when reflected into flour prices will per-° 


mit millers to observe their ceiling prices. 
In other words, the prices of wheat have 
advanced since the flour price ceilings 
were established, and flour prices based 
on current wheat prices exceed the flour 
price ceilings. 

It was evidently recognized by the 
administration that such a_ situation 
would probably arise as a result of the 
bread and flour price ceiling policy, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that wheat 
prices are uncontrolled. On Oct. 23 the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
“a program to prevent increases in the 
prices of bread and flour.” It was 
stated in this announcement that “bread 
prices have been fixed at the March 
levels since May, 1942, and flour was 
recently frozen at the levels prevailing 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 2.” 

This official announcement also con- 
tained the following paragraph: 

“The program announced today pro- 
vides for making wheat available to 
flour millers at prices approximating the 
levels which prevailed Sept. 28 to Oct. 2. 
This will be accomplished by the release 
of loan wheat back to producers by 
Commodity Credit Corp. for sale in the 
market. The release price per bushel 
on such loan wheat will be less than the 
amount of the loan per bushel plus ac- 
cumulated carrying charges by a suffi- 
cient amount to enable producers to sell 
wheat at prices in line with the ceiling 
prices on flour.” 

Several weeks ago the wheat market 
began to advance, and soon thereafter 
we received reports from Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas that millers were be- 
ginning to experience difficulty in secur- 
ing wheat at prices in line with the ceil- 
ing prices on flour. This difficulty in- 
creased in that area, and spread to 
others, until it was impossible for some 
millers to get any wheat at prices in 
line with their flour price ceilings. Ap- 
peal was made to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for relief and for the prompt 
inauguration of a program in accordance 
with its previous announcement. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. officials responded 
to our request for a conference with rep- 
resentatives of the industry, which was 
held. in Chicago on. Nov. 28. However, 
no action has come from Commodity 
Credit Corp: up to this time, and we 
have no indication as to when relief 
may be expected. 


Meanwhile, the situation confronting 
millers has steadily become worse. I 
have just completed by wire a survey of 
the principal milling sections of the coun- 
try to determine just what the situation 
is today. A summary of this survey will 
indicate the seriousness of the problem. 

In order that you may quickly inter- 
pret the results of this survey, I call 
your attention to the fact that, generally 
speaking, flour is sold by millers in 
large quantities for delivery to the buy- 
er over a specified period. The price of 
the flour depends upon the price the 
miller must pay for the wheat at the 
time the flour is sold, and at that time 
the miller must acquire the wheat to 
cover the sale. In ordinary times, if 
the miller cannot obtain the actual wheat, 
he can protect himself in the wheat fu- 
tures market, but under present condi- 
tions this is not feasible. In some cases, 
millers have acquired wheat in excess 
of their flour sales, and can make new 
sales against their wheat stocks without 
making’ new purchases, but this is not 
general. 

In the Pacific Northwest, approxi- 
mately 90% of the industry is unable to 
make any new sales of bakery flour. 
Bakers’ supplies of flour are running 
low, and the effect of their inability to 
make new purchases will be felt within 
a week, and toward the end of this month 
a chaotic condition will develop if no 
flour can be sold and none is on hand. 
Wheat prices in this area remain from 
2c to 6c over the ceiling levels. 

In Texas and Oklahoma, some mills 
have been compelled to withdraw all 
current quotations and sales, while oth- 
ers are selling only in small lots to meet 
emergency situations but they are doing 
so at a loss. If the present situation 
continues, no mills in that area will be 
able to offer any flour at the end of an- 
other two weeks. 

In Kansas City, the mills are able 
to make sales only in a very few limited 
cases. All the mills report sales are 
severely restricted. Many bakers want 
to buy flour, but most mills are unable 
to make any sales on the basis of pres- 
ent wheat costs. In interior Kansas, 
where wheat costs are even higher, the 
same situation prevails. The best judg- 
ment of the people in this area is that it 
is only a matter of weeks before the bak- 
ers will be confronted with actual short- 
ages of flour. 

In the Northwest spring wheat area, 
including Minneapolis, Minn., and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., all mills find it impossible 
to offer some types of flour, and a few 
mills cannot offer any flour except un-. 
der the most pressing conditions and then. 
only in very limited quantities.-_ No du- 

_ (Continued on page 33.) 
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WICKARD SETS UP MACHINERY 
TO CARRY OUT FOOD PROGRAM 


New Food Czar Realigns Department of Agriculture’s Adminis- 
trative Lineup—Assembly Line Technique Planned 
for Food Needs 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard has re- 
aligned the Department of Agriculture’s 
administrative setup in line with the 
President’s executive order of Dec. 5, 
which placed upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture “full responsibility for and 
control over the nation’s food program.” 

“The President’s order,” Secretary 
Wickard said, “makes it possible for the 
Department of Agriculture to set up a 
national ‘assembly line’ in the produc- 
tion and distribution of food vitally need- 
ed to win the war and the peace. We 
now have concentrated in one place the 
administrative machinery to get the raw 
materials and to deliver the finished prod- 
uct, from the time the seed goes into 
the ground until the food goes into 
consumption. 

“I recognize fully the power and au- 
thority the President has delegated. It 
shall be the obligation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to use that power 
only—but to the limit—to assure an 
adequate supply and efficient distribu- 
tion of food to meet war and essential 
civilian needs. In that endeavor, I ask 
the help of America’s farmers, food 
handlers and consumers. . Each of us 
should be deeply concerned and actively 
helpful. in protecting our food supply.” 

The department is regrouped into three 
major administrative units, Food Pro- 
duction Administration, the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, and the Agri- 
culture Research Administration. Two 
are new agencies, established under the 
executive order of Dec. 5. The functions, 
personnel and property of any outside 
agencies, including those in the War 
Production Board, that may be trans- 
ferred to the department as a result of 
the executive order will become a part 


of one of these new agencies, depending 
on whether they are primarily concerned 
with food production or food distribu- 
tion. 

Herbert W. Parisius, associate direc- 
tor of the Office for Agricultural War 
Relations, was designated by Secretary 
Wickard as Director of Food Produc- 
tion and Roy F. Hendrickson, adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, was designated Director 
of Food Distribution. At the same time, 
Secretary Wickard named Clifford M. 
Townsend, administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Conservation and Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, as Associate Director of 
the Food Production Administration. 
Clarence W. Kitchen, associate adminis- 
trator, Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration, was appointed Assistant Direc- 
tor of Food Distribution. 

Agencies now within the department 
consolidated into the Food Production 
Administration are the Agricultural 
Conservation and Adjustment Adminis- 
tration (except the sugar agency); the 
Farm Credit Administration; the Farm 
Security Administration; that part of 
the Division of Farm Management and 
Cost of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics concerned primarily with the 
planning of current agricultural pro- 
duction; and that part of the Office for 
Agricultural War Relations concerned 
primarily with food production. 

Agencies now within the department 
consolidated into the Food Distribution 
Administration are the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration; the sugar 
agency of the Agricultural Conservation 
and Adjustment Administration; that 
part of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration concerned primarily with 





This Is Final ... 





OPA Says Freight Taxes May 
Not Puncture Ceiling Price 


The OPA has made it final that the 
8% federal freight tax cannot be passed 
on in the form of increased prices if the 
increase punctures the OPA ceilings. 
The prohibition was formally written in- 
to the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, Dec. 11. 

The ban against passing on the tax 
does not apply to commodities which 
are sufficiently below ceiling -prices or 
to commodities not subject to ceiling 
price control. The OPA ruling applies 
only to ceiling prices, as it has no con: 
trol over prices below ceilings. In sum- 
mary, where a contract provides that 
increased freight rates or tax charges 
be assumed by the buyer, such charges 
can be passed on so long as the price 
ceilings. are not violated by adding the 
8%, freight tax. 

Although the OPA ruling on the tax 
was previously covered legally by sup- 
plementary order No. 31, issued Nov. 26, 


for the sake of clarity it was decided to 
add the provisions to the text of the 
General Regulation itself. The provi- 
sion is contained in Amendment No. 39 
to the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, effective Dec. 17, as follows: 


“Section 1499.7 (b) is amended to read 
as set forth below: 

“Sec, 1499.7 Federal and state taxes. 

“(b) As to a tax or increase in a tax 
which becomes effective after March 31, 
1942, If the statute or ordinance imposing 
such tax or increase does not prohibit the 
seller from stating and collecting the tax 
or increase separately from the purchase 
price, and the seller does separately state 
it, the seller may collect, in addition to the 
maximum price, the amount of the tax or 
increase actually paid by him or an amount 
equal to the amount of tax paid by any 
prior vendor and séparately stated and col- 
lected from the seller by the vendor from 
whom he purchased: Provided, however, 
That the tax on the transportation of all 
property (excepting coal) imposed by sec- 
tion 620 of the Revenue Act of 1942 shall, 
for purposes of determining the applicable 
maximum price of any commodity or serv- 
ice, be treated as though it were an in- 
crease of 3% in the amount charged by 
every person engaged in the business of 
transporting property for hire. It-shall not 
be treated as a tax for. which a charge 
pow A be made in addition to the maximum 
price.” a Nghe - ss ae 


regulatory activities; and that part of 
the Office for Agricultural War Rela- 
tions concerned primarily with food dis- 
tribution. 

That part of the Office for Agricultural 
War Relations not transferred to either 
of the two new administrative agencies 
will continue as an advisory unit of the 
secretary’s staff. 

Commodity Credit Corp. programs con- 
cerned with either domestic food pro- 
duction or food distribution are to be 
approved, under the new setup, by the 
Director of Food Production or the 
Director of Food Distribution before 
being submitted to the secretary. 

The Director of Information will be 
responsible for directing, integrating and 
co-ordinating all information activities 
of the several agencies of the depart- 
ment. 

The status and functions of other 
bureaus and agencies within the depart- 
ment remain unchanged. 

To- fit the new administrative pattern, 
Secretary Wickard reduced the member- 
ship of the Agricultural War Board 
from 11 administrative and staff offi- 
cers to 8. At the same time, he changed 
the name of this small group of key 
advisory officials to the Departmental 
War Board. 

Members of the streamlined Depart- 
mental War Board are: the Director of 
Food Production; the Director of Food 
Distribution; the Agricultural Research 
Administrator; the President of the 
Commodity Credit Corp; the Director of 
the Extension Service; the Chief of the 
Forest Service; the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administrator and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

What effect, if any, the changes in 
the Departmental War Board at the 
Washington level will necessitate in the 
department’s field setup has not been 
determined. For the time being, the 
department’s administrative set-up at 
regional, state and county levels will 
function without change. 


¥v ¥ 
Food Industry Praises Appointment 

New York, N. Y.—Grocery manufac- 
turers, food wholesalers and retailers 
viewed with approval the appointment 
of Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard as national food administrator. 
For months these groups had been urging 
centralized control by one person to 
solve problems facing the industry and 
prevent any breakdown in the country’s 
increasing food program. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, praised 
the appointment of Mr. Wickard and 
the naming of Paul V. McNutt as man- 
power chief. He stated that the two 
appointments “give the food process- 
ing industry its first real hope of being 
able to meet the tremendously increased 
demands brought about by the war.” 
In a congratulatory telegram to Mr. 
Wickard he pledged the fullest co-opera- 
tion of his organization and its members. 

Mr. Willis viewed the appointment as 
a move to “cut red tape and make it 
possible. for the food front to operate as 
a unified command,” and assure the “end 
of confusion. which has crippled. us up 
to now.” 

Mrs. R.. M. Kiefer, executive. secre- 
tary of the National. Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, announced that officials of 


the group were “very pleased” with the’ 


appointment, She stated that the asso- 
ciation will urge Mr. Wickard- to set 
up advisory. -committees. representing 
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———————————— 
HIGH PRICED WHEAT 


St. Louis, Mo.—A car of Missouri 
soft red wheat grading No. 2 winter, 
weighing 58.1 Ibs, 14.5% moisture, 
sold on Dec, 9 at St. Louis at $1.45 
bu, the highest price since mid-May, 
1940. The car was consigned to the 
Producers Grain Co. and was sold to 
the Terminal Grain Co. It was also 
the first car of the higher graded red 
winter wheat to sell on the exchange 
floor for several weeks. 
ARR tN RS RACER HEAR IE A 
every branch of the food industry and 
call on them for advice. Mrs. Kiefer 
charged that such food advisory com- 
mittees under the WPB have not been 
consulted for suggestions or advice. 

M. L. Toulme, executive vice presi- 
dent, National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, saw in the appoint- 
ment the possibility for all branches 
of the food industry “to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the winning of the 
war.” Mr. Toulme pledged the complete 
co-operation of his branch of the in- 
dustry in a telegram congratulating Mr. 
Wickard on his appointment. 


vy 


Milling Industry 


Pledges Co-operation 
to Wickard 


Wasurineton, D. C.—Congratulations 
upon his designation as food adminis- 
trator and pledging support and co- 
operation of the milling industry to him 
were conveyed to Secretary Wickard in 
a letter from Herman Fakler, Washing- 
ton representative of the Millers Na- 
tional . Federation. 

“I realize this assignment will impose 
greater burdens and obligations upon 
you,” Mr. Fakler wrote. “However, as 
Secretary of Agriculture you have al- 
ready demonstrated your ability to han- 
dle difficult problems successfully, and 
since your new duties will be closely re- 
lated to those of production and mar- 
keting of farm products, we are con- 
fident that the war program for food 
will be in capable hands. 

“The milling industry always has been 
and is now ready and willing to co- 
operate in matters of this kind. Both 
individually and collectively as an indus- 
try, flour millers devoted their time, tal- 
ents and plant capacities during and 
immediately following the last war to 
the production and distribution of re- 
quired supplies of flour and other cereal 
products for all necessary purposes. I 
can assure you they are prepared to act 
similarly now. Fortunately, with ade- 
quate supplies of wheat in this country, 
they will be-in even better position to 
meet the needs of our armed forces and 
of foreign countries without curtailments 
and substitutions for our civilian popu- 
lation which were necessary before. 

“I can pledge you the whole-hearted 
co-operation of this industry, and my 
own personal services in any way that 
I can be helpful. I am available to be 
called upon at any time, and will be 
happy . to. arrange conferences .or. con- 
taets with the industry whenever needed. 

“W. C. Helm, president of the fed- 
eration and vice president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. of Minneapolis, 


_ and Herman Steen, vice president of the 


federation in Chicago, join me in extend- 
ing to you the industry’s -very best 
wishes for ‘success.” 
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No Action on Wheat Supply for Mills 





LITTLE FLOUR OFFERED AS 
STALEMATE CONTINUES 


Millers National Federation Appeals to Byrnes and Wickard to 
Release Loan Stocks of Wheat, but Nothing 
Is Accomplished 


Although every day carried the United 
States, with its 800,000,000 bus or more 
of surplus wheat, closer to a paradoxical 
shortage of flour and bread, the federal 
bureaus responsible for the strange situ- 
ation continued to delay any remedial 
action. The OPA gave no assurance 
that new, pérmanent flour price ceilings 
would be announced before Jan. 1. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. delayed release 
of any of its stocks of loan wheat on a 
basis of subsidies to farmers until the 
OPA does announce such ceilings; the 
Senate committee on agriculture turned 
down a proposal advanced by James 
F. Byrnes, price stabilization chief, that 
the CCC be allowed to sell 150,000,000 
bus of wheat directly to millers at prices 
below parity. 

Another week passed during which 
millers were unable to offer flour in any- 
thing like sufficient quantity to fill re- 
quirements. They could not buy enough 
wheat at prices which would allow them 
to sell at the OPA flour ceiling and 
break even. Some sales were made on 
a basis below cost, especially in the fam- 
ily field, in an effort to prevent serious 
consumer reaction, and some additional 
sales were made by mills who stil: were 
able to operate under the ceiling. All 
millers foresaw, however, that it is only 
a question of time—and a short time— 
until virtually all sales will be -impos- 
sible. 

The Millers National Federation on 
Dec. 10 formally appealed to Director 
Byrnes and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, the latter also being the newly 
appointed food administrator, for imme- 
diate action to release loan stocks of 
wheat. The letter to Mr. Byrnes is re- 
produced in this issue of THe Nortu- 
western Miter, starting on page 9. 

Mr. Byrnes shortly thereafter sent a 
proposal to the Senate committee on 
agriculture to increase the OPA flour 
price ceiling 58c bbl, but this was re- 
jected by the committee because it was 
coupled to another proposal that the 
CCC be allowed to sell 150,000,000 bus 
of wheat to millers at prices below par- 
ity. 

The course was recommended by Di- 
tector Byrnes as a substitute for the 
program under which the CCC would 
subsidize wheat producers so that the 
latter could sell their grain on the open 
market at prices millers could afford to 
pay under their ceilings. As a result of 
the committee’s refusal, some observers 
believed the subsidy plan might be in- 
augurated without further delay, but no 
Such action had been taken up to mid- 
week. 

The Senate committce, in turning down 
the Byrnes proposal, unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution reaffirming its stand that 
no price ceilings should return the farm- 
er less than parity prices and that soil 
conservation and other benefit payments 
should:not be deducted, as now is being 
done by OPA on instructions of the 
President. 


The Byrnes proposal, according to a 
memorandum from him, read to the com- 
mittee, would not result in an increase 
in the price of bread, as the 58c bbl in- 
crease in the flour price “would be made 
possible by certain economies in the 
trade.” This apparently referred to pre- 
viously suggested elimination of “luxury 
services” in the baking industry, such as 
wrapping, slicing and frequent delivery. 
The administration has been steadfast 
in its insistence that bread price ceilings 
must not be punctured. 

The increased price of flour, the 
Byrnes memorandum stated, rolled back 
to the wheat farmer would mean an im- 
mediate increase of 6@10c bu. 

“Because such an increase would prob- 
ably result in farmers believing that the 
market would continue to rise and wheat 
be withheld from the market, it is pro- 
posed that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
be authorized to sell not more than 150,- 
000,000 bus of wheat at the price that 
would result from the increase in the 
flour price of 58c bbl, but in any event, 
not less than the market price the day 
of approval of the act. 

“The authority could be limited to one 
year. It should be given with a proviso 
that it should not become effective until, 
and will continue only so long as, the 
OPA maintains flour prices at 58c bbl 
above present price levels.” 

An OPA spokesman indicated that 
there was a distinct possibility that the 
final flour ceiling, when issued “around 
the turn of the year,” will provide some 
relief to millers squeezed between the 
ceilings and free grain prices, but such 
relief probably will not be general, be- 
ing limited to some instances. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has de- 
layed release of any of its loan stocks of 
wheat under the subsidy plan on the 
theory that such a move may be un- 
necessary if the OPA revises flour ceil- 
ings upward. Millers, however, disbe- 
lieve that any upward adjustment in 
ceilings would be sufficient to induce a 
flow of wheat to mills instead of to the 
CCC under loan. It is considered doubt- 
ful if flour price ceilings, even though 
they reflected wheat prices approximat- 
ing federal loan values, would obviate 
the need for a CCC subsidy to release 
loan wheat. 

Millers pointed out that much wheat, 
notably hard red, is selling above the 
loan now in the general upward turn in 
the wheat market and yet no non-loan 
wheat is flowing from farms. The CCC 
had argued that if millers could buy 
wheat at the loan level, farmers would 
willingly sell the 300,000,000 to 400,000,- 
000 bus of free wheat now held on 
farms. 

So long as there remains any chance 
whatever that Congress will vote a re- 
vision of parity formula to include labor 
costs, increasing parity prices some 12%, 
or that the OPA eventually will recog- 
nize the parity price floor for grain ceil- 
ings, millers argued, farmers who have 





not placed wheat under loan will con- 
tinue to hold it for the higher prices. 

Thus, they contended, regardless of 
OPA relaxation of the flour ceilings, 
now generally regarded as likely, the 
credit agency must supplement this with 
a subsidy or some other system to re- 
lease loan wheat. 

Should Congress adjourn without act- 
ing on the House passed parity revision, 
some credit agency officials said, and the 
OPA fail to issue its new ceilings by 
that time, the corporation simply will 
be required to take some action. 

The OPA said there were several 
other orders with issuance priority 
ahead of the flour ceilings. These in- 
clude similar translations of frozen 
prices of the original emergency regula- 
tion No. 22 into dollars and cents max- 
ima for dairy products, citrus fruits 
and poultry. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHEMISTS’ ANNUAL MEETING 

The Northwest Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists will 
hold its annual meeting and election of 
officers on Dec. 18, in the club room of 
THe NorTHWESTERN Mutter, Minneap- 
olis. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOHN STARK NAMED HEAD 
OF KANSAS CITY BOARD 


Kansas City, Mo.—John Stark, presi- 
dent of Mid-Continent Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, will be president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in 1943, as other 
nominees withdrew in accordance with 
the custom to allow the first vice presi- 
dent to move up. Mr. Stark was elected 
second vice president two years ago, and 
now succeeds Gunnard Johnson, of Wol- 
cott & Lincoln. 

E. E. Klecan, of Klecan Grain Co., 
becomes first vice president and E. R. 
Jesson, Uhlmann Grain Co., will be un- 
opposed for second vice president, which 
usually is the only contest each year. 
H. F. Spencer, also nominated for that 
position, withdrew. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GEORGE HAMMON, BAKERY 
MANAGER, DIES SUDDENLY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—George S. Ham- 
mon, manager of the Hammon Baking 
Co., Jefferson City, Mo., died at his 
home on Deg, 14. He had suffered a 
heart attack the day before. 

For many years with the General 
Baking Co., Mr. Hammon was associated 
in the Jefferson City enterprise with 
Bryce B. Smith, vice president of the 
General firm. 

Mr. Hammon was active in bakery as- 
sociation affairs and was president of the 
Missouri Bakers Association at the time 
of his death. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


NO BREAK IN DULLNESS 
OF PACIFIC WHEAT MARTS 


PortLtanp, Orecon.— Wheat prices 
have advanced, but there has been little 
trading going on. Even where wheat 
prices were several cents above the 
loan price, farmers refused to sell. Un- 
der these circumstances, there was vir- 
tually no business being done. 


There have been some inquiries from 
South and Central America under the 
export subsidy plan, but these were 
more in the nature of feelers to see 
what wheat was worth. No business 
was reported, 

CCC feed wheat prices were advanced 
to 96c bu for January, with some of the 
burdensome restrictions removed. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FARM PARITY PRICE 
CHANGE HIT BY F. R. 


President Opposed to House-Approved 
Measure for Inclusion of Labor 
Costs—Bill May Be Dropped 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt is reported to be standing pat in 
his opposition to any change in farm 
parity price formulas. 

A house approved proposal to boost 
parity levels by including the cost of 
all farm labor, on the Senate calendar 
with the unanimous indorsement of the 
agriculture committee, may be junked 
by an adjournment of Congress. 

Farm leaders said, however, they would 
reintroduce it in the new session start- 
ing early next month. 

The President was reported to have 
told some senators that he felt that re- 
assessment of parity along the lines 
proposed would boost price levels by 
10% and increase the cost of living at 
a time when every effort was being made 
to prevent inflation. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SEASON’S LAKE MOVEMENT 
OF GRAIN DOWN SHARPLY 


DututruH, Minn.—Last steamers load- 
ed with grain or iron ore cleared early 
last week and ended interlake naviga- 
tion for the season of 1942. However, 
several boats arrived later in the week 
from Fort William, Ont., with oats to- 
taling 709,000 bus, part with duty paid 
for railing to Mexico and part held in 
bond here for distribution later on, as 
demand develops for feeding supplies. 

Shipments last week totaled 1,578,300 
bus, and stocks increased 113,490 bus. 
Elevators at the close of business Dec. 
12, reported holding 35,206,140 bus, 
against 36,407,470 bus a year ago. 

During the navigation season of 1942 
just ended grain shipments down the 
lakes totaled 71,489,950 bus and fell 
8,225,185 bus short of the 1941 move- 
ment. Storage problems in the East 
and withdrawal and sale of some steam- 
ers for ocean trade for war operations 
and iron ore movement left the grain 
trade with but few steamers to carry 
on shipping. Wheat moved constituted 
46,229,990 bus of the total, corn 14,092,- 
945, flaxseed 6,623,375, and the balance 
ran to coarse grains. 


—BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WALTER OUSDAHL TRANSFERRED 

Walter E. Ousdahl, bakery sales divi- 
sion, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been transferred from the 
Reading, Pa., headquarters of the mill 
to the New York offices. J. J. Mc- 
Mahon, flour salesman, is now connected 
with the New York offices of the mill, 
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Millers Discuss Terms of 


Wheat for Alcohol Grinding 





TWO ALTERNATIVE PLANS 
OFFERED BY CCC 


Service Fee or Millfeed Recovery Proposed to Industry Repre- 
sentatives—Further Conferences Will Work Out Details— 
Hope for Operation Within Short Time 


Wasuinoton, D. C. (Special)—Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s program to 
supply loan wheat to flour mills for 
grinding into meal for conversion into 
industrial alcohol was officially submitted 
to milling industry representatives for 
approval or suggestions as to changes, 
Dec. 14. 

The millers promptly decided that the 
program was not acceptable and asked 
that it not be announced. In the hope 
of reaching some compromise solution, 
the millers’ committee that has been 
dealing with this matter will come to 
Washington, Dec. 16, for another session 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. The 
chief matter of concern is the price at 
which loan wheat will be made avail- 
able to mills. 

Neither H. B. Boyd, vice president of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., nor Her- 
man Fakler, vice president and Wash- 
ington representative of the Millers Na- 
tional . Federation, the millers’ spokes- 
man, were disposed to make any state- 
:ment on what points in the program the 
trade and the government were in dis- 
agreement. 

CCC officials drafted a_ nine-page 
wheat-alcohol agreement and formally 
presented it to Herman Fakler Dec. 14, 
with the request that he submit it to 
the millers’ committee, which is com- 
posed of Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co. Chicago; C. R. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc. This Mr. Fakler did by tele- 
phone and a unanimous “no” answer 
was given by the committee, which had 
spent the greater part of last week in 
Washington in daily conferences with 
CCC officials on the terms of the wheat 
contract. 

HOPE FOR AGREEMENT 

“We hope to be able to come to some 
agreement after Wednesday’s confer- 
ence,” Mr. Fakler said, “as the CCC 
is anxious to get the contracts signed 
and the mills likewise are desirous of 
aseertaining whether they will be given 
an opportunity of doing a necessary war 
job without financial sacrifices.” 

It was reported that two alternative 
plans had been submitted to millers for 
consideration at the earlier conferences. 
« The first is a program similar to that 
which has been in use by one large mill- 
ing company for some time, providing 
that: 

(ay The Commodity Credit Corp. sells 
the wheat to mills at 85c bu for grain 
to be delivered processed to distillers 
in the eastern states and 88c bu in 
middle western states. These two areas 
are defined. -. 

(b) CCC pays the freight from stor- 
-age point to mill and agrees to pay for 
freight beyond or make a ‘through -bill 


of lading calling for processing in transit 
to the distillery. 

(c) Mills process the wheat, remove 
the offal and sell the resulting meal to 
distillers at $32.14 ton. 

(d) Mills retain and sell the offal, the 
income representing their pay for proc- 
essing. 

ALTERNATIVE PLAN 

An alternative plan, similar to the 
arrangement used by another milling 
company in its independent negotiations 
with distillers, provides: 

(a) Distillers buy the wheat from the 
CCC at the regular quarterly price set 
for that purpose. 

(b) Mills process the wheat for dis- 
tillers and buy back the offal on the 
basis of $82 ton, distillery location. 

(c) Mills are paid a service fee by 
the distillers for processing. 

What the service fee might be is unde- 
termined so far, and it was thought that 
most millers would favor the first plan. 

One point of complication in the first 
plan is that the price of wheat sold by 
the CCC to mills in areas other than 
those defined in the East or Middle 
West is to be settled by negotiation with 
the government agency, which is too in- 
definite, millers contend. 

It is expected that arrangements will 
be completed in time to allow the pro- 
gram to get under way in the first quar- 
ter of 1943. Some forecasts are that in 
the first three months around 10,000,000 
bus of government wheat would be tised. 
The industrial alcohol program drafted 
by the War Production Board calls for 
a minimum of 250,000,000 gals of 190 
proof from grain distilling. At 21, gals 
of alcohol per bushel of wheat, that 
would amount to about 100,000,000 bus, 
although the CCC is prepared to pro- 
vide up to 200,000,000 bus if needed. 
Alcohol produced will go into powder, 
synthetic rubber and other war uses. 

Meanwhile, millers have been getting 
in touch with distillers, since they must 
first initiate their own negotiations to 
share in the new program. When the 
miller has made an agreement with a 
distiller, the contract can then be made 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. for the 
wheat. 





WOMEN BOARD MARKERS 
Burra_o, N. Y.—For the first time 
in its 36 years, the Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo now is using female board 
markers. They are Miss Eleanor 
Smith and Mrs. Lucy Leonard. Both 
have been employed by the Exchange 
for many years. Mrs. Leonard has 
_ been secretary to W. E. Maloney, 
’ ‘secretary, for 10 years. ; 


When the terms of the CCC wheat 
buying contracts are finally determined, 
they will be announced to millers, to- 
gether with a general specification for 
the type of meal that has been found 
satisfactory. Generally, distillers say, 
the product should not contain more than 
8% of the stock that will sift over a 
No. 40 wire, nor have more than about 
10% of fine flour that could be sifted 
through a 10XX, although probably a 
reasonable tolerance can be allowed from 
those figures. These requirements can 


be met on the extraction of about 60% ~ 


for ordinary hard wheat testing 58 to 
60 Ibs. No lesser extraction will be 
acceptable to the CCC and the by-prod- 
uct must be sold for feed. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears a list 
of the leading distillers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WINTHROP CO. PUBLISHES 
ENRICHMENT DATA SHEET 
An operation guide covering different 
methods of adding “Vextram,”’ Win- 
throp Chemical Co.’s enrichment concen- 
trate, under various milling conditions, 
has recently been prepared. The data are 
intended as an aid in adding the product 
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through standard chemical or Draye; 
type feeders. The enrichment of phos. 
phated plain flour and self-rising floy 
is also covered. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

BALTIMORE HEATING PROBLEM 

BartimorE, Mpv.—Due to lack of heat 
brought about by fuel rationing ang 
wartime regulations, the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce is considering the 
closing of its regular exchange and board 
room. The quarters are too large to be 
kept warm, according to Howard J. 
Disney, secretary of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. In that event, the daily 
activities will be moved to the offices of 
the president and the board of directors, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA SNOW BLANKET 
HELPS IN DRY SECTIONS 


OxitaHoma Crry, Oxra.—Beneficial 
moisture in the form of snow blanketed 
Oklahoma this week and supplied the 
need of small grains, particularly in 
west central and northwestern counties, 
Growth of grains in this sector had 
slowed somewhat due to lack of surface 
moisture. Despite this lack, however, 
wheat and other grains are providing 
better than normal winter pasture for 
livestock. There has been some dam- 
age from greenbugs to wheat in south 
central counties. The state’s wheat acre- 
age planted this year is 92% of last 
year’s, according to the state board of 
agriculture in a recent crop report. 








Demand Heavy .. . 





Millfeeds Strengthen Despite 
Huge Distillery Meal Threat 


The tightening of the feed protein 
concentrate situation has gradually ex- 
tended to millfeeds, with prices climbing 
toward ceilings and reaching those top 
levels in some cases. In spite of a 
millfeed production of 5% more so far 
this crop year, the market is being kept 
bare of offerings. 

Feed mixers have been active buyers 
of millfeeds, as well as other ingredients. 
Their production is at a high point and 
they are expecting continued heavy de- 
mand during winter months. Some mill- 
feed, of course, is going into storage in 
anticipation of these future needs. Flour 
millers appear somewhat more willing 
to sell ahead than for some time, al- 
though held back by uncertainties of 
the flour price ceiling effects and mixed 
car reservations. 

Meanwhile the program for the prep- 
aration of distillers’ meal by flour mills 
for the federal alcohol production pro- 
gram continues to develop, with the pros- 
pect that it may provide a substantial 
addition to the supply of wheat flour by- 
products. 

Should mills grind a conservative esti- 
mate of 100,000,000 bus of CCC wheat 
for this purpose in 1943, it would mean 
a by-product output of some 1,200,000 
tons of feed, or about 27% of the aver- 
age annual output. of millfeed. The 
CCC is prepared to allocate 200,000,000 
bus for this purpose, but it is unlikely 
that this much will be ground for some 
time. 

‘The by-product of - distillers’ 
amounts to: about 40% of the wheat, or 
roughly 24 lbs-per bushel of wheat, so 
it would have a higher flour content than 


meal . 


the ordinary wheat millfeed, which is 
composed of 30% of the wheat. 

At the present rate of demand for 
protein feeds, the production of this 
by-product would be welcome in the 
feed industry. Even though millfeed 
production is likely to top 4,650,000 tons 
this crop year, an additional volume 
could be absorbed without difficulty if 
present conditions continue. 

Furthermore, the replacement of cus- 
tomary distillery raw materials with 
meal ground by flour millers will not 
represent an equivalent addition to the 
feed supply. Where the meal is sub- 
stituted for grains ground at the dis- 
tillery, there will be no resulting dis- 
tillers’ grains to be sold for feed. A 
certain amount of syrup will be left for 
the high vitamin concentrate feeds pro- 
duced by distillers, but the bulk of the 
meal will be consumed in the process. 

Of course, it is not expected that dis- 
tillers will abandon all of their own 
grinding and turn exclusively to the new 
meal, not unless it should prove to give 
much greater alcohol yields and be more 
economical. But there will be some ten- 
dency to reduce distillery by-product 
production if the new product is widely 
adopted. Most of the large distillers are 
using at least some of the meal, and 
have found it satisfactory, and probably 
will be. using a combination of the two. 

Widespread adoption of the meal by 
commercial alcohol. producers using ™m0- 
lasses might result in more molasses be- 
ing made available to the feed industry, 
while the use of the meal by whisky 
distillers might increase corn supplies 
for feed by a slight margin. ; 
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New War Restriction Plan for Bakers 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





STALE RETURNS, SLICING 
WOULD BE BANNED 


Bakers’ War Committee Makes Suggestion for Over-All War 
Program to Wickard—Number of Varieties Would 
Be Limited—All Products Covered 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Going far be- 
yond the recommendations of the bakers’ 
war conference last October, a special 
panel of the war committee of the 
American Bakers Association and the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
has presented to Claude Wickard, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and new adminis- 
trator of the wartime food program, a 
comprehensive plan for elimination of 
many bakery practices during the pe- 
riod of the war emergency only. 

The proposed program calls for the 
enrichment of all’ white bread and a 
“freezing” of sugar shortening and milk 
in bread formulas within certain levels. 

Among the practices that would be 
banned under the program are: consign- 
ment selling, dough braking, slicing, 
twisting and cross-panning, Sunday de- 
liveries, premiums and other sales in- 
ducements except open and justified dis- 
counts. 

Restrictions on packaging of various 
products also are set up, varying for 
different products. 


SIMPLIFICATION NEED 


In the letter to Secretary Wickard, 
the committee said that the proposed 
war measures were things to be best 
aceomplished through directives or or- 
ders, since competition or antitrust laws 
prevent the industry from accomplish- 
ing such results universally by itself. 
They also pointed out that great econ- 
omies and simplification already have 
been achieved by bakers, enabling them 
to absorb substantial increases in costs 
from March to September, 1942. Only 
increased volume of business has made 
this possible, and the point of diminish- 
ing returns in that respect is now at 
hand. Bakers are facing lower pro- 
ductivity of labor, with less experienced 
help, and greater costs because of aging 
equipment. The situation has become 
precarious and bakery mortality is ris- 
ing, the committee pointed out. 

It was proposed that a 60-day adjust- 
ment period be permitted between the 
publication and the effective date of the 
Tecommended order to allow replanning 
of production and use of existing stocks 
of packaging material. It was also sug- 
gested that the order contain a hardship 
clause providing for consideration of 
Special cases. It was pointed out that 
the program is a related whole, every part 
of it affected by every other part, and 
that to apply only certain parts. would 
defeat the main. purpose, Src 

PRESENTED ._TO .BAKERS . 

~The committee explained to -Secretary 
Wickard that the entire“program -was 
likewise being communicated to the -en- 
tire. baking industry. and ‘that- “if any 
better or more representative proposals 
Tesult, we will promptly inform- you.” 
_A statement released with the proposal 
to the secretary urged all bakers. to 
_ Study it and express their views to the 


American Bakers Association and Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America 
promptly. 

Ralph D. Ward, ABA president and 
chairman of the war committee, said it 
was the objective of the program to 
streamline all bakery products and types 
of operation to wartime essentials, so as 
to make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 
that adoption of such a program in the 
form of government orders, by giving 
bakery products increased importance in 
the war economy, would also result in 
more favorable regard for the industry’s 
needs in materials, manpower and 
facilities. 

Though sweeping in nature the pro- 
gram was offered as “flexible enough to 
be applied nationally to an industry 
that is inherently both varied and lo- 
calized.” Discarding as unworkable for 
bakery products such current Washing- 
ton ideas as that of identical products 
to be sold universally at identical prices 
for “Grades A, B and C,” the war com- 
mittee proposed a plan that would per- 
mit bakers to “start with conditions, 
products and practices in each market as 
they are and proceed to simplify, con- 
serve and economize accordingly.” 

Growing danger of impairment of the 
nutritional value of bread and other 
bakery products because of ingredient 
shortages or insufficient ingredient allo- 
cations to bakers, and a growing dis- 
position to regard many products as 
“nonessential,” were among the reasons 
for the war committee’s prompt action. 

Following is a summary of the pro- 
gram: 

BREAD 

A.—The Product 

1—No one bakery to make or sell 
more than six varieties of bread (maxi- 
mum of two white pan bread) for sale 
other than to restaurants. Restaurant 
breads limited to eight varieties (maxi- 
mum of three white pan bread). Mini- 
mum weight for any bread 16 oz. 

2.—No bread dough to be braked. 

3.—No twisting or cross-panning of 
pan bread. 

4.—No bread to be sold sliced. 

5.—All white bread to be enriched. 

6.—White pan bread to contain 2 to 
4% shortening, 3 to 6% milk solids and 
83 to 6% of sugar or other sweeteners. 
Adequate materials for this, and for en- 
richment, to be allocated. 

B.—The Package 

1.—No cellophane or other transparent 
or semi-transparent materials for pack- 
aging bread. ~ 

2.---Double-wrapping,’ inner liners, in- 
serts and outserts except for label cor- 
“reetions, prohibited. - - 

3.—Waxed paper not to exceed 21 lbs 
paper and 11 lbs paraffin per ream. 

4.—Combination loaves prohibited. 

5.—Maximum of two colors and 25% 
ink coverage in-printing wrappers. - - 


Indications were — 
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6.—End labels prohibited. 

C.—The Distribution 

1,—Consignment selling prohibited. 

2.—No Sunday deliveries. 

3.—“Load factor” basis for ODT Cer- 
tificates of War Necessity to be dropped, 
with uniform net reduction of 30% be- 
low 1941 mileage, after elimination of 
special deliveries, call-backs and more 
than one delivery daily. 

4.—Premiums, prizes and free goods 
prohibited. 

5.—Discounts, rebates and allowances 
prohibited except where open and justi- 
fied by cost savings. 

6.—Providing racks, stands or other 
equipment to customers prohibited. 


WHITE ROLLS AND BUNS 

A.—The Product 

1—No one bakery to make or sell 
more than four varieties of white rolls 
and buns for sale other than in retail 
bakeries or to restaurants, in any one 
week. Maximum of nine varieties for 
sale in retail bakery stores or to res- 
taurants. 

2.—No white rolls or buns to be sold 
sliced. 

B.—The Package 

Same as part B for bread, except semi- 
transparent packaging materials per- 
mitted. 

C.—The Distribution 

Same as part C for bread. 





@ BAKERS’ PRESIDENT @ 





Ralph D. Ward, president of Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the American 
Bakers Association. Mr. Ward was chosen 
by the executive committee of the ABA 
to succeed L. J. Schumaker, president of 
the American Cone & Pretzel Co., Phila- 
delphia, who resigned recently after many 
years of service to the association. In 
accepting the post, Mr. Ward specified 
that his services should be on an un- 
salaried basis and that he be permitted 
to recommend the appointment of a paid 
administrative assistant, with approval of 
the ABA... Mr. Ward has been serving as 
chairman of the war committee of the 
American Bakers Association and Asso. 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. 


CAKE 

A.—The Product 

1—No one bakery to make or sell 
more than 12 varieties of cake for sale 
other than in retail bakery stores, in 
any one week. Maximum of six basic 
formulas (three varieties each) for sale 
in retail bakery stores. 

B.—The Package 

1.—Waxed paper limitation same as 
item B 3 for bread. 

2.—Inserts, outserts and adhesive seals, 
except those bearing required labeling, 
prohibited. 

3.—Maximum of two colors and 25% 
ink coverage in printing. 

C.—The Distribution 

Same as part C for bread. 


PIE 

A.—The Product 

1.—No one bakery to make or sell pies 
of more than six fillings—three sizes each 
—other than to restaurants, in any week. 
Maximum of 15 varieties—three sizes 
each—to restaurants. 

B.—The Package 

Same as part B for cake. 

C.—The Distribution 

Same as part C for bread. 

OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 


(Including Sweet Yeast-Raised Prod- 
ucts, Cookies and Doughnuts) Except 
Biscuits and Crackers 


A.—The Product 

1—No one bakery to make or sell 
more than 10 varieties (of products other 
than bread, white rolls and buns, cake, 
pie, biscuits and crackers) for sale other 
than in retail bakery stores, in any one 
day. No bakery to make more than 20 
such varieties in any one day for sale 
in retail bakery stores. 

B.—The Package 

Safne as part B for cake. 

C.—The Distribution 

Same as part C for bread. 
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SNOWFALL BENEFITS KANSAS WHEAT 

Wicuira, Kansas.—An even snowfall, 
heavy and wet and totaling from 7 to 
12 inches, fell over the south central 
Kansas winter wheat belt Dec. 5 and 6 
and remained through the week, melting 
slowly. Farmers report that it is very 
beneficial and that the wheat went un- 
der the snow in almost perfect condi- 
tion except for a few localities where 
Hessian fly has been discovered. 

Weather reports show that the soil 
conditions are almost ideal. Rainfall 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 5 totaled 10.66 
inches against an average for the Wichita 
station of 7.15 inches for the same 
months. 
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PACIFIC WHEAT ACREAGE 
SHOWS LARGE DECLINE 


PortLanp, Orecon.—There will be no 
more winter seeding in this territory. 
West of the mountains, it is far too 
wet, while the main winter wheat belt 
was covered with 5 to 16 inches of snow 
last week. Acreage of all winter sown 
seeds and grains is sharply down, esti- 
mates varying from 30% to 50% less 
than last year’s. Condition of that 
planted is good, however. Winter acre- 
age will be the smallest in a number 
of years. © d ; j 
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FLOUR SALES FADE AS SELLERS 
| BECOME DIFFICULT TO FIND 


Market Does a Turn-about as Buyers Want Supplies, but Sellers 
Withdraw Quotations—Price Ceiling Rules 
Check Business 


The flour market is almost completely 
stalemated as the wheat market con- 
tinues to show strength and flour prices 
are bobbing up against ceiling levels. 
Only scattered business is appearing 
with a paradoxical situation developing 
in the market as buyers 
show a keen interest in re- 
plenishing dwindling stocks 
but sellers withdrawing 
quotations and pulling over 
to the sidelines to await a 
clarification of the unusual 
Millers in many cases find it 











Sales 
Sharply 


Down 


situation. 
totally impossible to accept any business 
and others can book only in certain in- 
stances and in comparatively isolated 


cases. In practically every case there is 
no great desire to accept the contracts. 

In the Southwest, mills are closing 
their eyes to most business, although in 
cases where bookings are acceptable the 
amounts are considerable as buyers tip- 
parently believe that prices will be ad- 
justed upwards and not to lower levels. 
Sales during the past week amounted to 
73% of capacity, compared with 52% 
in the preceding week and 202% in the 
corresponding period a year ago when 
Pearl Harbor news sent buyers into the 
market for everything. 

Almost all spring wheat mills have 
pulled out of the market, although busi- 
ness is possible in a few instances. Gov- 
ernment orders and buying for militury 
needs provides some activity and appears 
to be increasing. New business going 
on the books last week totaled about 
80% of capacity, compared with 185% 
a week earlier and 340% in the hectic 
week after Pearl Harbor. 

At Buffalo mills are not pushing for 
sales as the market has accomplished a 
turn-about and the sellers have with- 
drawn to the sidelines. The demand is 
good but actual sales are limited by the 
price ceiling restrictions. 

In the central states only a small 
amount of business is passing and most 


millers have withdrawn quotations from 
the market. In a majority of cases a 
complete impasse has developed. 

Bookings are extremely light on the 
Pacific Coast where the squeeze is very 
pronounced. Supplies in hands of the 
trade are light and in dire need of 
replenishment, but only absolute re- 
quirements are being booked. Mills are 
reluctant to take almost any of the busi- 
ness. 

Shipping directions over the entire 
country are very active and are provid- 


ing the only running time for many 


mills. 

Export trade continues very light. 
Business with Central and South Amer- 
ica is difficult and sales are limited. 

Flour prices are very firm and a lit- 
tle higher than a week ago, bumping 
into ceiling levels in most cases. 

The market for spring wheat clears 
continues very firm with the product 
scarce and prices strong. The winter 
wheat clear market also is showing some 
strength and prices are steady. Sup- 
plies are beimg readily absorbed. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production increased somewhat 
last week with mills reporting to Tue 
NortHWesterN Muituer, accounting fer 
65% of the nation’s total production, 
amounting to 1,540,449 bbls, compared 
with 1,503,857 bbls in the preceding 
week and 1,348,622 in the similar period 
a year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 1,304,273 bbls and three years ago 
1,230,282. Only the Southwest and the 
Southeast reported declines, amounting 
to 35,000 and 4,000 bbls, respectively. 
The Northwest turned out 19,000 bbls 
more, Buffalo 32,000, the eastern divi- 


sion of the’ Central West 17,000, the 


western division of the Central West 
2,000 and the North Pacific Coast 5,000. 
Complete details of production by sec- 
tions can be found in the table on the 
opposite page. 


<> 
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WHEAT FEEDS NEAR CEILING LEVELS 
AS PRICES GAIN SHARPLY 


Wheat feeds are showing a further up- 
ward spurt as prices reach near ceiling 
levels for some grades. Spot shorts at 
Kansas City are quoted at the ceiling 
price of $36.50 ton, Kansas 
City. Mixed feed manufac- 
turers furnish the princi- 
pal inquiry with that class 
of trade eager for supplies 
for prompt shipment. Prac- 
tically none of the oil seed 
meals are available for sale, with the 
liberal production being applied entirely 
on previous orders. Linseed and soy- 
bean crushers are reported two to three 
weeks behind in filling currently matur- 
ing contracts. The index number of feed- 
stuffs prices advanced about four points 
last week, reflecting sharp gains in wheat 
feeds, Based on available data, the index 
number was calculated at 169.2, com- 





pared with 165.2 for the previous week 
and 157.5 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Millfeed production during the first 
week in December totaled about 91,200 
tons compared with approximately 86,000 
tons for the previous week and 79,500 
for the corresponding week last year. At 
Minneapolis an urgent demand for 
prompt shipment supplies, principally 
from mixed feed manufacturers, has ad- 
vanced bran about $2.50 ton and mid- 
dlings $2 ton. Bran is in the best re- 
quest and the light offal has worked into 
a tight position. Middlings are in good re- 
quest but trail bran somewhat in demand 
and prices on these two feeds are about 
the same as the week closed. Demand 
for flour middlings and red dog is not 
quite so aggressive and these feeds show 
net gains of only about 50c. Strong and 


active trading in millfeeds is reported at 
Chicago, bran being up $2.50 and stand- 
ard middlings about $1.75. The bulk of 
the demand is for near-by shipment and 
far exceeds available supplies. This is 
particularly true of bran. 

Elevation of prices for spot shorts to 
the ceiling level features the millfeed 
market at Kansas City. A broad demand 
from virtually all classes of buyers has 
developed, originating from the South 
as well as from eastern points. With 
most of the higher protein concentrates 
unavailable the demand has fallen heav- 
ily upon the wheat feeds and this togeth- 
er with colder weather and snow over 
much of the feeding territory is the fac- 
tor responsible for the sharp upturn in 
prices. 

The millfeed market at Buffalo is very 


firm with prices advancing steadily dur- “ 


ing the week. Demand is urgent and 
offerings are extremely light and con- 
fined almost entirely to resellers as most 
mills are sold up and out of the market. 
Although mill output is heavier, there 
is no accumulation of stocks. 

There are still no quotations available 
on oil seed meals for shipment during 
the winter months as nothing is offered. 
Although production of linseed meal and 
soybean meal continues heavy, the out- 
put goes entirely on previous orders and 
most crushers are reported considerably 
behind in filling these maturing contracts. 
The only bona fide quotation at Minne- 
apolis on linseed meal last week was 
$40.50 ton, in sacks, for May, 1943, and 
forward delivery. The nominal market 
on linseed meal for December and Janu- 
ary shipment is called $43 ton, but no 
definite offerings are made. The same 
situation holds true on soybean meal with 
nothing available. 
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FLEET OWNERS MAY KEEP 
ODT RECORDS SEPARATELY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Fleet operators 
of three or more trucks need not keep 
mileage and loading records of vehicle 
operations on the back of each Certifi- 
cate of War Necessity, according to 
amendment No. 3 to Order No. 21, re- 
cently issued by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The amendment pro- 
vides that only the record of tire in- 
spection of such vehicle shall be kept 
on the back of the certificate. The amend- 
ment requires that the records called 
for by the ODT shall be available for 
examination and inspection at all rea- 
sonable times by accredited representa- 
tives of the ODT. 
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DEATH OF E. E. EVANS 

New York, N. Y.—Edison E. Evans, 
vice president and director, Beacon 
Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y., died 
Dec. 5, at Maplewood, N. J. Death fol- 
lowed injuries sustained in a fall at the 
Maplewood Golf Club, Nov. 27. He was 
67 years old. Mr. Evans was one of the 
founders of the Beacon Milling Co., and 
was active as general sales manager until 
recently. 
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FLOUR AND FEED CLUB MEETING 

Des Motnes, Iowa.—The Des Moines 
Flour and Feed Club held its regular 
monthly meeting at the East Des Moines 


Club on Dec. 7. The meeting was an . 


open forum for discussion of government 
regulations. Guy Grimes, of the Inland 
Milling Co., is president of the club, 
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TRADING IS BRISK 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


Good Demand for Cash Bran at St. Louis 
—Tight Cash Situation Develops 
Inverse Carrying Charge 


The tight cash situation has deyvel- 
oped an inverse carrying charge in Kan- 
sas City millfeed futures on bran and 
leveled shorts off across the board. 
Trading is brisk as some millers show 
their intention to hedge a good per. 


centage of _ their 
millfeed at these 
near-ceiling values, 


Bran creeping up on 
shorts, which hangs 
near ceiling. 

At St. Louis the millfeed futures’ price 
range is irregular, with current and 
near-by months higher. The tone is 
stronger and there is a good demand for 
cash bran. During the past week there 
was more activity than in a long while. 
Jobbers and feed manufacturers are 
showing more interest. However, trade 
generally is awaiting a more definite ac- 
tion from Washington before making 
further commitments. Offerings of bran 
are light, gray shorts ample. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Dec. 14: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
December ......... err 8.00 38.40 
SOREEEG ccccccvcdes 37.75 38.35 38.40 
February .......... 38.00 38.60 38.60 
MEATOR .cccccccsces’ 38.00 38.80 39.00* 
BOO «cc ccarvecsiogs 38.00 38.25 9.00* 
TRAY scecccccccccces 38.00 $7.25 39.00° 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Dec. ~14: 


Bran Shorts 
DOCOMDE so ccccccdccccscccs 35.00 35.75. 
SORMETT 6 0s 0p 00,09:0069,0089 60 35.25 35.50 
TEE wench eodddeceedeee 35.25 35.50 
BHATOR 5 010.0 6 0 0.0.0:0:09-0085600,90 35.25 35.50 
MT ccccceccovcccccceseces 34.75 35.50 
WAS ce ccccccdscecovdecncocses 33.75 35.50 


All quotations bid. 
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WILLIAM A. LOHMAN, JR., 
HEADS FLOUR ASSOCIATION 


New York, N. Y.—William A. Loh- 
man, Jr., New York manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors at its annual meet- 
ing in the Produce Exchange, Dec. 8. 
Mr. Lohman, who has been prominent on 
some of the organization’s committees, 
succeeds S. R. Strisik, flour broker. Mr. 
Strisik served the association as presi- 
dent for two terms. 

John H. Blake, flour broker who was 
at one time treasurer of the association, 
was elected vice president, and presided 
at the meeting following the election in 
the absence of Mr. Lohman. Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr.. THe Nortuwestern M1L.er, 
was re-elected secretary, and Fred W. 
Colquhoun, Bakers Weekly, was re-elect- 
ed treasurer. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended 
to Mr. Strisik and the other officers 
of the association for their work in 
its behalf during the past year, which 
had proved to be a busy one for it. 

The balance of the meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of pending flour 
price ceilings, and it was decided to have 
a representative of the association at any 
future open hearings which might be 
called by the government on this ques- 
tion, 
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STRONG TONE HOLDS 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


Marketings Scarce With Spot Demand 
Very Active—Flour Ceiling Checks 
Further Wheat Advances 


Grain markets continue to show a de- 
ddedly strong tone. Producers market 
sparingly and the demand for available 
spot supplies of all grains is active. The 
only factor which holds the wheat mar- 
ket from making further gains is the 

price ceiling which 
exists on flour. Flour 


Prices inquiry is active but 
About the mills are unable to 
Same 


confirm all business 
offered as wheat 
prices are now higher than levels which 
prevailed during the period Sept. 28 
to Oct. 2 at which current ceilings were 
established. Meanwhile trade is ob- 
structed until some arrangement is made 
either to release wheat to millers from 
government stocks or flour ceiling prices 
are revised. 3 

The following factors have tended to 
decrease supply or increase demand: 
Official sources report that Eire will 
have to import Canadian wheat again 
this year; Australia’s wheat crop is ex- 
pected to be 25,000,000 bus short of 
last year’s crop; Roumania’s winter 
wheat acreage is 8,400,000 under the 
government objective, due to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 

The following factors have tended to 
increase supply or decrease demand: 
The Argentine surplus is officially esti- 
mated at 160,829,000 bus, compared with 
112,660,000 bus last year; the total acre- 
age sown in the U. K. is expected to be 
close to the government objective of 
8,000,000, compared with the pre-war 
average of less than 2,000,000. 

Loans on wheat increased about 14,- 
000,000 bus with a total as of Dec. 5 
teported at approximately 351,000 000 
bus from the 1942 crop. The amount 
held from previous crops was 263,426,- 
000 bus. Barley loans went to 11,021,- 
000 bus, of which 1,277,000 bus were in 
California. The amount of corn held on 
Dec. 5 was 32,978,999 bus. 

While abnormally cold weather pre- 
yailed over the wheat belt during the 
week, there was good snow protection 
rather generally except parts of the 
eastern and southeastern belt. In the 
Pacific Northwest fields have a light to 
Substantial snow cover but much late 
Seeded wheat in Washington has gone 
into the winter in unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. Over the main wheat belt, the 
crop is now in the dormant state. 
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CANADIAN OATS MOVING 
TO U. S. IN QUANTITY 


Wiyniezo, Man.—Export flour sales 
to Britain together with increased trade 
in wheat futures and further good sales 
of oats to the United States. featured 
Winnipeg market news last week. Prices, 
however, were practically unchanged. _ 

Mills and short interests were ¢red- 
ited with the bulk of the support in the 
Wheat pit. Mill buying represented do- 
Mestic flour sales. — 

United States purchases of oats were 
timated at about 1,000,000 bus and 
®pparently taken to complete boat space 
early last week. In addition, sales of 


arload lots were made for rail ship- 
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ment from Georgian Bay to New Eng- 
land states. Reliable reports indicated 
that carloads of oats were being railed 
from western Canada to Minneapolis and 
other milling centers in the northern 
states. 
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CALCUTTA BURLAP 
SHIPMENTS IMPROVE 


Quantity Available to Trade Not Large 
Following Government Two-thirds 
Allotment—Cotton Advances 





New Yorx, N. Y.—Calcutta reports 
noting declines of 90,000,000 yards of 
hessian cloth and 30,000,000 yards of 
heavy goods during November would in- 
dicate that perhaps more burlap has 
been shipped in recent weeks than gen- 
erally assumed by the local trade. 

Recent burlap shipments from Cal- 
cutta have improved and it is assumed 
that a good supply of hessian cloth 
is on hand here. However, the quantity 
available for the trade will not be large 
following the government two thirds al- 
lotment. 

The cotton market advanced on the 
strength of a growing belief that the new 
Congress might look favorably on the 
parity price formula revision, Trade 
demand is strong, offsetting southern 
selling orders. Probable increased de- 
mands for cotton fabrics for the armed 
forces and larger purchases for lend- 
lease were also contributing factors. 

Prospects of a supply of 40-inch 3.75- 
yard sheetings for bags in the April- 
July delivery period are noted and also 
86-inch 2.85-yard burlap for sugar bags. 

There is little change in burlap quo- 
tations from Calcutta, with the level too 
close to ceilings here to encourage com- 
mitments from bag manufacturers and 
importers when all cost factors are taken 
into consideration. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.27 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.09 as compared with 
18.47 a year ago. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
OPENS NEW FEED PLANT 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co. has com- 
pleted and placed in operation its new 
commercial feed plant at New Ulm. 
The mill, completely modern, will triple 
the output of Eagle feeds. The com- 
pany has mailed invitations to 20,000 
southern Minnesota farmers to inspect 
the plant. 
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U.S. PRICE FOR CANADIAN 
MILLFEED NEAR CEILING 


Toronto, ‘Ont.—The Boston market 
for millfeed is growing stronger and the 
price has advanced to $43 ton for splits, 
basis “Montreal, Canadian funds. In 
Ontario dealers are offering $8@9 ton 
for export permits. The present Boston 
price is close to the highest United 
States buyers can pay under their ot 
ing price regulations: ~ 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 




















Previous Dec. 13, Dec. 14, Dec. 16, 
Dec. 12, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

SOND cubeceavedveccvscaces *375,453 356,886 328,925 248,743 251,445 

COED a tec 0nege eredersesen 570.680 605,565 511,803 498,385 447,308 

BOUND ceascccecccccccctoccees 219,369 187,251 206,483 204,777 171,678 

Central West—Eastern Div. *146,282 129,027 123,460 122,919 127,337 

Western Division ..........++ 70,411 68,119 51,044 55,195 75,255 

MOUCMORNE wcvecpecccesccvescecs *24,460 28,851 11,024 33,829 39,105 

North Pacific Coast ........... . 133,794 128,158 115,883 140,425 118,154 

qa ss, 

BOCA cco cccscvcscscececesese 1,540,449 1,503,857 1,348,622 1,304,273 1,230,282 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

a Percentage of activity July 1 to 
Dec. 12, Previous Dec. 13, Dec. 14, Dec. 16, “Dec. 12, Dec. 13, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 67 64 58 44 44 7,988,109 7,647,396 

Southwest coe OB 85 72 70 65 13,122,281 12,397,634 

BUMRIO ccccccccse 74 63 70 69 57 4,789,652 4,649,843 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. 79 69 65 65 78 3,137,692 3,005,571 

Western Div. .. 60 58 43 47 64 1,560,103 1,313,264 

Southeast ........ 54 58 55 62 72 606,954 631,125 

N. Pacific Coast.. 80 76 57 65 53 3,041,614 2,918,019 

Totals ......-. 74 72 64 60 58 34,246,405 32,462,842 
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Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Dec. 6-12 ....... 415.500 363,057 87 
Previous week .. 415,500 355,870 86 
Year ago ....... 415,500 291.057 70 
Two years ago... 415,500 281,317 68 
Five-year A@v@rage ...cssecesseseses 65 
TON-YCA@r AVELABES ..ccsecsecssesece 61 
Kansas City 
Dec, 6-12 .....0. 180,000 125,859 70 
Previous week .. 180,000 156,066 86 
Year ago ......-. 18v,000 142,787 80 
Two years ago... 18v,v00 128,127 67 
Five-year Average ....eseeeessesece 69 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......eeeeseseees 68 
Wichita 
Dec, 6-12 ...c000 56,700 35,406 62 
Previous week .. 56.700 46,579 82 
Year ago ....... 56,700 34,984 62 
Two years ago... 56,700 39,594 70 
Salina 
Dec. 6-12 ...... - 56,100 46,358 83 
Previous week .. 56,100 47,050 84 
eee BO scccese 56,100 42,975 77 
Two years ago... 56,100 49,347 88 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec, 6-12 2.0006 94,800 80,053 84 
Previous week .. 94.800 79,085 83 
Year ago ....... 130,800 75.823 68 
Two years ago... 141,600 81,612 58 
PUVGrYORE GVOTORO «os ccccccccccesocs 63 
Ten-year AVETABE .....eeeeseseeees 61 

Portland District 

Dec. 6-12 ....... 73,200 63,741 73 
Previous week .. 73,200 49,073 67 
BOOP GOD. ocecece 74,600 40,060 55 
Two years ago... 74,600 68,813 79 
Five-year Average ....-.sessceseees 67 
TON-YORF AVETASS oi ccccccccccccccs 62 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia milis, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbis tivity 

Dec. 6-18 2... 45,290 24,460 54 
Previous week .. 49,490 28,851 58 
Year ago ....... 9,800 11,024 65 
Two years ago... 53,820 33,829 62 
Five-year AVETAGE .....0cecescesees 60 
TeM-year AVETAGE ....-eeeesceseces 62 


Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

one bs of ac- 

8 bis tivit 

TOG, OBB vvccccs 376,950 230,500 él 

Previous week 376,950 228,502 61 

Year ago .....+. 339,550 194,649 50 

Two years ago... 389,550 164,591 42 

Five-year AVOTARO ..cccccccccccccce 44 

ZORFORE AVOTERD 100 cccceccsgecsoce 42 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Wee. 68D ceccces 180,300 144,953 80 

Previous week .. 180,300 128,384 71 

SF eae 179,100 134,276 76 

Two years ago... 180,900 84,152 47 

Piv@-ye@ar QVOTASO occccccccccccccce 54 

Were BOUND 6 560:000000060-00s 47 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 6218 .cccces 185,740 146,282 79 
Previous week .. 185,740 129,027 69 
YOO? GSO cccoces 188,820 123,460 66 
Two years ago... 190,320 122,919 65 
Five-year AVeCrage .....ccceeeseeeee 69 
Ten-year AVETAZE ..sesccccesececes 67 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 6-12 ....... 117,600 70,411 60 
Previous week .. 117,600 68,119 58 
Year ago ....... 117,600 61,044 43 
Two years ago... 117,600 55,195 47 
Five-year Q@VCrage ...sseeeseereeses 50 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...ssseveeseevece 61 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 6-12 ....+6- 294,600 219,36 74 
Previous week .. 294,600 187,251 63 
Year ago .....++.+ 294,600 206,483 70 
Two years ago... 289,800 204,777 69 
Five-year AVCrAge 1... eeeeeeeevere 68 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N, Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourtha of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
r—Southwest—. -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, c—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly. Crop yr. 


production to date 
Dec, 6-12 ....... 26,961 627,608 14,473 
Previous week .. 28,327 13.789 
Two weeks ago.. 26,931 13,044 
TO44 2.060 weve - 23,805 684,444 12,544 
1940 wncvcvcceces 23,317 649,015 9,243 
TWBO vevcccccese 20,795 4 244 9.536 
ROBB. cncccsscces 22,509 567 9,492 
Five-yr, average 23,477 Hf 176 11,058 


production to date production to date production to date 


311,778 8.226 182,248 49,660 1,121,634 
7,022 49,138 
7,244 47,219 
297,890 7.743 176,741 44,092 1,058,076 
277,326 7,679 176,258 40.289 1,002,599 
293.065 6.438 181,878 36,769 1,042,187 
295,962 7,530 187,983 39,531 1,031,633 
295,204 7,623 180,822 42,058 1,061,20 
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Alcohol Program May Influence 
Plans for Milling Concentration 


By Richard E. Miller 


Technical Editor of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Until initial practical operations in 
the wheat-to-alcohol program are well 
under way, any attempt to discuss the 
actual production procedure that will be 
followed by mills must be speculative. 
However, the project invites conjec- 
ture. What will be its effect upon the 
normal activities of mills? And _ per- 
haps most important, how will it in- 
fluence government’s future moves in 
the realm of production concentration? 

Reports concerning actual processing 
methods have suggested everything from 
the “coffee mill” school of grinding to 
that employing basic graduak reduction 
principles, but evidence so far has given 
little support to the more simple pro- 
cedure. This, it has been said, would 
involve a change in the operation of a 
roller mill from the usual “dull to dull” 
to “sharp to sharp” action, plus aspira- 
tion, some sifting and one more reduc- 
tion. However, it has been established 
that sales of the product will be influ- 
enced primarily by quality, and there 
can be no question but that such “sud- 
den death” grinding would fail to make 
as clean-or uniform a product as would 
procedure more nearly approaching the 
grinding and separating operations of 
a normal milling program. (Rolls run 
“sharp to sharp” would tend:to cut more 
than crush, but when operated at stand- 
ard speeds their action upon bran is 
very severe.) Therefore, it seems prob- 
able that a longer milling method will 
be the most practical one to follow, for 
distillers have set up fairly definite 
specifications. With reasonable _toler- 
ance, these are that the product should 
not contain more than 8% of stock that 
will pass over a No. 40 wire nor have 
more than 10% of fine flour that could 
be sifted through a 10XX. Obviously, 
all manner of fine middlings might ful- 
fill this goal. Only those well milled 
and purified, however, would provide 
attractive visual characteristics. 

Since normal distilling methods for 
most grains do not generally require 
such “purity” and uniformity—in fact, 
it is possible to cook grains and con- 
vert the starch to sugar with no reduc- 
tion at all—it is natural that millers 
should be curious about the compara- 
tively elaborate milling job indicated by 
requirements of the government alcohol 
program. The answer is that milling 
methods for distilling depend upon the 
way the material is handled in the cook- 
ing process and upon the facilities avail- 
able for recovering nonfermentable sub- 
stances. Many of the distillers called 
upon for alcohol production in the pro- 
gram have worked heretofore with mo- 
lasses. Their setup demands a product 
with as little branny residue as possible. 
Fair uniformity of granulation is de- 
sirable because it aids in uniform cook- 
ing. Furthermore, the more endosperm 
a product has, the greater is its ‘per- 
centage of material easily converted into 
alcohol. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that as the program now stands, 
the mill that makes the “purest,” most 
uniform meal will make the easiest sale. 
To obtain these results, a reasonably 
long milling system would seem essen- 
tial. 


This brings up an interesting point: 
how will the flour producing capacity 
of mills be affected by the program? 
Still in the field of speculation, it is 
logical that even though only part of the 
milling system is used when grinding 
for distillers, the whole of the plant, 
practically speaking, must be given 
over to the new type of processing. 
Probably a mill can be converted from 
one job to the other without too much 
difficulty. In any event, a 1,000-bbl mill 
producing alcohol-meal will not at the 
same time pack out its normal quota 
of flour. 

Based upon average extraction fig- 
ures, and assuming that wheat proc- 
essed for distillers would enter a first 
break roll at a rate approximating that 
in ordinary flour milling, a 1,000-bbl 
flour mill would be capable of handling 
about 274,000 Ibs—or nearly 4,560 bus 
of wheat—per day in the alcohol pro- 
gram. Juggling figures a bit, this means 
that 1,000 mills of 1,000 bbls daily ca- 
pacity could be kept busy about 44 
days a year making wheat for the use 
of distillers. Or that around 150 mills 
of this size, working 300 days a year, 
could process the amount of meal now 
thought necessary to meet alcohol needs. 
This would certainly bring a change in 
the normal mill operating picture. 

In September, 1942, mills reporting to 
the Bureau of the Census indicated 
they were operating at 67% of their 
capacity. Calculating upon the basis 
of 67% of a 300-day working year, 150 
mills capable of producing 1,000 bbls 
of flour per day would make over 30,- 
000,000 bbls in a year’s time. That 
amounts to about 27% of the total 
flour production in the last crop year, 
according to approximated Bureau of 
the Census reports. Subtracting from 
the nation’s estimated total daily ca- 
pacity of 700,000 bbls the 150,000 daily 
bbls of the mills we have put theoretical- 
ly to the job of processing wheat for 
alcohol, it may be inferred that 21% less 
capacity would have to produce 84% 
more flour than it did last crop year, 
if the present rate of consumption con- 
tinued unchanged. 

Viewed in another and perhaps less 
complicated way, roughly 509,900,000 bus 
of wheat were milled into flour in the 
1941-42 crop year. The 200,000,000 ex- 
tra bus now being considered for alco- 
hol production amount to about 38% 
of that total. Thus, mills may be called 
to grind 38% more wheat in 1943. 

These examples suggest that instead 
of operating between 60 and 67% of 
capacity mills might, when the program 
is definitely moving, find themselves run- 
ning just about as steadily as they could. 
This assumption is based upon _ so- 
called “letterhead” capacity. It is dif- 
ficult to learn whether or not that ca- 
pacity is actual, but reason would sug- 
gest that not all the production ability 
shown is capacity that could be put 
to work overnight in the production of 
either flour or distiller’s meal. 2S 

It is probable that many. of the .coun- 
try’s most efficient plants: will devote 
part of their time and. capacity to the 
output of.a product that. will find its 


way into synthetic rubber tires and 
This, plus the job 
of milling the kind of food people turn 
to instinctively in time of war (because 
they habitually use a sizable amount of 
it during less turbulent periods), makes 
it appear likely that mills will be kept 
busy in coming months. If the program 
develops in a manner at all akin to that 
now expected, it should serve to retard 
considerably any plans that might have 
been brewing in the minds of those 
whose business it is to streamline pro- 
duction facilities with the concentration 
slide-rule of wartime. 


smokeless powder. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RICHARD F. MEYER IS DEAD 


—~<—- 





Former Vice President of Continental and 
General Baking Firms Suffers 
Heart Attack 


New York, N. Y.—Richard F. Meyer, 
civilian bakery specialist for the office 
of the Quartermaster General in Wash- 
ington, dropped dead from a heart at- 
tack while addressing a conference of 
bakery officials in Baltimore, Dec. 10. 

Mr. Meyer was 53 years old and 
apparently in excellent health, and his 
sudden passing was a great shock to his 
family and his many friends in the trade. 

Mr. Meyer had an active career in 
the baking industry. He was with the 
Consumer’s Baking Co. in Paterson, 
N. J., when it was taken over by the 
Continental Baking Co. He became 
vice president of that corporation and 
later a vice president of General Baking 
Co. His final bakery affiliation before 
going to Washington was ownership of 
the Jersey Bread Co., Paterson, which 
was sold to Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
a short time ago. 

A large group representing the baking 
industry and allied trades was present 
at the funeral services Dec. 14, at the 
Charles D. Legg & Sons Funeral Home, 
Paterson. 





* JOINS BROLITE * 





Franklin J. Bergenthal has resigned his 
position with Standard Brands, Inc., Chi- 
cago, effective Dec. 12, and has become 
associated with the Brolite Co., Chicago, 
as general. sales manager. Before joining 
Standard Brands, Mr. Bergenthal was con- 


nected with Red Star Yeast & Products 


Co., Milwaukee, for many years. Widely 
known inthe baking industry, he is presi- 
dent of the allied trades group. 
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BRIEF ILLNESS FATAL 
TO H. C. GARVIN 


Vice President and One of Founders of 
Bay State Milling Co. was 
80 Years Old 


Herbert C. Garvin, 80, vice president 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., died at his home there on Dec. 
15. He had been ill 10 days. 

Mr. Garvin was one of the founders 
of the milling company, when, in 1899, 
he took over the property of a bankrupt 
concern and incorporated the Bay State 
Milling Co. with $125,000 capital stock. 
Until 1921 he was director, secretary 
and general manager of the firm, and 


" since that year had been vice president, 


The company now is the largest interior 
milling company in Minnesota. 

In his home community Mr. Garvin 
was especially known for his philan- 
thropies. In 1918 he gave to the Winona 
State Teachers College for park pur- 
poses several acres of land which be- 
came Garvin Heights Park by decision 
of the college faculty and students. In 
1925 he gave 27 acres to the county for 
a farmers’ community park, which was 
especially intended for farm bureau, 4-H 
Club and Boy Scout activities, and he 
equipped the tract with buildings in 
which meetings could be conducted, a 
band shell, playgrounds and other fa- 
cilities. Another park was given to 
the city of Winona. 

The farm bureau and the 4-H Club 
were organizations in which he was par- 
ticularly interested. He helped many 
youths to attend the University of Min- 
nesota college of agriculture. 

Mr. Garvin was born at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., on April 23, 1862. His schooling 
ended during his first year in high school 
at Oshkosh, Wis., in 1877, when he be- 
came a messenger for the North West- 
ern Railway at Oshkosh. A year later 
he became a clerk at the railway sta- 
tion there and another year later was 
telegraph operator and clerk at the rail- 
way’s station at New Ulm, Minn. 

In 1881 he became telegraph operator 
in the train dispatcher’s office in Winona, 
and left the next year to be station 
agent at Tracy, Minn. In another year 
he was traveling freight agent in the 
Dakota territory, with headquarters at 


Huron. In that capacity he moved to 
Watertown, S. D., in 1885 and con- 
tinued until 1888, when with head- 


quarters in Winona, he covered lines of 
the North Western in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. 

In 1889 Mr. Garvin was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the traffic department of 
the Winona and St. Peter and Dakota 
divisions of the line. Ten years later 
he left the railway to help create the 
Bay State Milling Co. 

He had other business interests, «lso, 
in Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago 
and New York state. 

Mr. Garvin had been affiliated with 
the Masonic ‘bodies since 1882. He was 
a member of the Winona’ Country Club 
and Arlington Club, and an_ honorary 
member of the local Rotary Club, He 
was a member of the-Minneapolis Club 
in that city, also. 

Surviving. are Mrs. Garvin and.a son; 
Wilfred B. Garvin, who is in the army 
at Camp Roberts, Cal. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS’ 


~>\ Help Bakers with Wartime Production 


sMImY 
CL 
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* ALL COMMANDER-LARABEE bak- 
ers flours can be VITALIZED by the 
exclusive Commander-Larabee proc- 
ess that adds the fresh milled wheat 


germ to the flour of your choice— 


for better flavored breads. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


_ conditions impose new problems on bakery 
production—critical problems of ingredient shortages, 
formula changes and production control that tax the 


baker’s ingenuity and skill. 


The answer to some, at least, of your new production prob- 
lems may be found in selecting the right COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for your modified or extended formulas. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flours are milled in different 
types and a wide range of protein levels to meet present 
bakery production requirements. Select the flours of type 
and grade you need, and depend on these COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for the smooth flow of well fermented 
doughs through the shop—and a fine uniformity of 


baked goods. 


The COMMANDER-LARABEE representative will be glad 
to help you with laboratory, technical and practical pro- 
duction facilities. Ask him for full information about 
the types and grades of COMMANDER-LARABEE bakers 


flours best suited to your present needs. 
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Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation e Buffalo 


Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
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Private Brands and 
Enrichment 
re) 


Some question has been raised as to 
the extent to which private flour brands 
are being enriched. We have heard it 
said that the additional cost of enrich- 
ment would prevent its being applied 
to private brands, many of which are 
sold on a very low price basis. If such 
were the case, it would be particularly 
true of the cheaper grades of flour. 

Apparently, however, private brands 
are following the trend toward com- 
plete enrichment of all flours. A _ re- 
cent bulletin of the Millers National 
Federation states that “two of the larg- 
est chain stores in the United States 
have lately decided to enrich their sec- 
ondary brands as well as their top 
brands, and we are informed that two 
other large chains are almost ready to 
take the same step.” 

The same bulletin declared that “a 
recent survey covering the owners of 
more than 800 private brands of im- 
‘portance revealed that more than a 
third are now enriched and that close 
to another third are to be enriched in 
the near future. If measured in terms 
of barrels, the proportion of enrichment 
is much higher than that.” 

The milling industry is placing spe- 
cial emphasis upon the enrichment of 
family flours. At this writing mills pro- 
ducing more than 65% of the family 
flour in this country have pledged to 
enrich it. With the great amount of 
publicity that is being given to the 
value of enriched flour, and with millers 
and large chain store operators follow- 
ing this practice in increasing numbers, 
wholesale flour distributors selling their 
own brands of flour will have to do 
likewise or else face extremely difficult 
competition. 

Private Brands Curtailed 


° 


While the trend is not yet noticeable 
so far as flour is concerned, it is in- 
teresting to observe that private brands 
among wholesale grocers, super mar- 
kets and chain stores are decreasing 
numerically. This is due, of course, to 
an increasing scarcity of packaged foods, 
and is a condition which will likely be- 
come more pronounced as the war pro- 
gresses. 

This situation will be particularly felt 
by wholesale grocers who have pushed 
their own private brands at the expense 
of manufacturers’ trade-marked items, 
and who have shopped around among 
many manufacturers to find the cheap- 
est source at which their brands might 
be filled. Naturally such jobbers will 
find little sympathy at the hands of 
manufacturers now that the situation 
has been reversed. 

There are, of course, many flour job- 


Wayne G. 


bers selling their own brands at a legiti- 
mate price. Needless to say, mills are 
glad to have their business. On the 
other hand, many private brand oper- 
ators are notorious price cutters. They 
are undesirable in their own industry, 
and certainly are injurious to milling. 
If conditions become such that millers 
will have a better opportunity to ad- 
vance the sale of their own brands as 
opposed to this type of private brand 
competition, the latter will find the same 
difficulty in its flour business as it is 
now encountering in other lines. 


Toward the Future 
re) 


Recently we received a letter from 
the sales manager of a large inde- 
pendent flour mill which sells a good 
part of its products through brokers. 
Commenting on both the present and 
future position of their distributors, he 
wrote that “we are going to co-operate 
with them in every way possible, under 
present difficult conditions, which will no 
doubt become more difficult before peace 
returns. It seems to us that there is a 
real opportunity for the flour broker 
who can hold his own through this diffi- 
cult period, as those who come through 
will then be the ones in the best posi- 
tion to do well in the future.” 

This is an accurate presentation of 
both the milling and brokerage positions. 
As traveling becomes more curtailed, 
mills will need the service of brokers 
more than ever before. At the same 
time, brokers are facing increasingly 
difficult conditions, and they, in turn, 
urgently need every assistance that mill- 
ers can give them. 

As suggested by the sales manager 
who wrote us, effective co-operation be- 
tween the two groups will result in a 
much stronger industry, and one far 
better able to face the many new mer- 
chandising problems that will come with 
the return of peace. 

Chain Tax Defeated 

.e) 


For some time we have maintained 
in this column that imposing taxes on 
chain stores so drastic as to drive them 
out of business would, sooner or later, 
react against independent retail grocers 
and those wholesale distributors who 
backed such a movement. We have also 
explained most definitely that we. were 
not “carrying the torch” for the chains, 
but rather that attempts at this type of 
legislation would ultimately react to the 
advantage of the chain organizations. 

Apparently such a situation came to 
pass in the recent defeat in Utah of a 
drastic chain store tax bill by a more 
than two to one majority. As was to 
be expected, labor, farm and consumer 
organizations led the fight against the 
bill, which merely served to unite them 


— 
—— 





Martin, Jr. 
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into one group, at least for the time 
being. As the Utah Retail Grocers As- 
sociation led the drive for the bill, the 
reaction against its members among con- 
sumers who opposed the proposed tax 
can be imagined. 

Undoubtedly independent retail gro- 
cers have much to complain about in 
chain store tactics. We have seen flour 
offered at ridiculously low prices in 
chains merely to draw people into their 
stores. This has not only harmed in- 
dependent retailers, but also wholesale 
grocers and others who supply them. 
However, it is obvious that the public 
will not stand for drastic legislation 
directed against one branch of distribu- 
tion, and to advocate such a_ policy 
merely causes unfavorable reaction. Ef- 
ficient, economical and intelligent mer- 
chandising is the only sound answer to 
the chain store problem for independent 
distributors. 


Government Business 


for Distributors 
fe) 


At its last annual convention the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors 
emphatically declared its belief in the 
right of wholesale distributors to bid 
for government business, and _ subse- 
quently was granted recognition of this 
right. The National American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association evidently holds 
the same belief on this question, and 
also desires wholesalers to be classified 
as potential suppliers of government re- 
quirements. 

Recently pointing out that the WPB 
has “vigorously promoted” the practice 
of dealing only with manufacturers, 
August E. Gilster, president of the 
association, maintained that when whole- 
salers, in the open market, can sell gov- 
ernmental agencies advantageously “the 
agencies should not be required or ad- 
monished not to do business with a dis- 
tributor merely because he is a dis- 
tributor.” 

This is obviously a fair presentation. 
While it will undoubtedly be infrequent 
when wholesalers can compete with man- 
ufacturers for government business, nev- 
ertheless such occasions may happen, and 
certainly neither the government nor the 
distributors should be prevented from 
taking advantage of such a situation. 


The Infestation Problem 
° 


Reports have come to us that flour 
distributors are still having considerable 
trouble over stocks being seized by gov- 
ernment representatives in some of the 
larger markets on the charge that they 
are infested and unfit for human con- 
sumption. Naturally no one, least of 
all those engaged in the flour trade, 
would want infested flour sold for this 


a 


purpose, if for no other reason than 
that they would soon find themselves 
without any business whatever. 

However, many who are thoroughly 
familiar with flour feel that in destroy- 
ing the so-called weevil-infested _prod- 
uct, so far as human consumption is con- 
cerned, the government is making a 
serious mistake. In the first place, they 
declare that such flour can be reclaimed, 
and that afterward it is.as pure as any 
other product. Secondly, they say that 
by not doing this food is needlessly de- 
stroyed, and, finally, that many bus- 
nesses are being ruined financially with- 
out just cause. 

Certainly we are opposed to any flour 
being used for human consumption that 
is not fit for that purpose. At the 
same time, if food is being wasted need- 
lessly, and if businesses are being de- 
stroyed as a consequence, we are equally 
opposed to that procedure. Some flour 
associations are trying to get this situa- 
tion corrected in their respective mar- 
kets, and if they succeed they will de- 
serve the thanks of the entire industry. 


Price Ceilings and 


Fair Trade Laws 
° 


An extremely interesting decision has 
been handed down by the Appellate 
Division in New York whereby a retail 
druggist has been restrained from sell- 
ing a list of 45 articles “at any price” 
because he admitted having sold them 
during the March base period at prices 
under those established through the 
State Fair Trade Law. The druggist 
contended that because he was selling at 
those prices in March he could not now 
raise them to the fair trade level. 

The court held that since the federal 
law establishing price ceilings must be 
obeyed, and since the State Fair Trade 
Law must also be adhered to, the drug- 
gist could not sell the articles in ques- 
tion at any price until he receive: per- 
mission from the price administrator 
to adjust them upward to the state 
level. The court said: 

“We do not believe that it was ever 
the intention of the Congress by legis 
lative enactment to put its stamp of 
approval upon unfair trade practices by 
permitting violators of a state fair trade 
law to profit at the expense of those 
who in good faith complied with its pro- 
visions.” 

While we do not believe that flour 
has been placed under state fair trade 
laws to an appreciable extent, neverthe- 
less this decision should serve as a warn- 
ing to any flour distributors who may 
be working under such agreements that 
they are in a difficult position if they 
were cutting prices last March. They 
should consult with the nearest price 
administrator at once in an effort to get 
the matter straightened out. 
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flour Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
tua- our armed forces fighting on dis- 
-_ tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
o turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 
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has Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
late tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tail tion of food and other materials 
sell normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
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te erly shipped in containers made from 
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a and “know how” still enable us to meet the 
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LIKE AN ANCHOR 
IN A STORM 


What with price ceilings, ingredient 
shortages, rationing, delivery troubles, 
help restless, and a dozen other 
uncertainties 


in these changing times, the baker can 
feel confidence in his basic bread ingredi- 
ent—flour. The quality will not change if 


DIAMOND JO 


is chosen. Diamond Jo is milled from 
spring wheat, to exacting, uniform stand- 
ards. Bakers like it, they repeat pur- 
chases and in times like these doubly 
appreciate its reliability. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 



















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 












U. S. Branch Assets....... ey Tere REY conebene $4,904,187 
ee 8 ee rerrrrere 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders . eveveseses 2,930,199 








CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street - New York 
Insurance Exchange . Chica 
Hurt Buildin: - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 


































Food Deliveries 
for Allies Show 
Sharp Increase 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture said recently that it has 
increased deliveries of foodstuffs for the 
Allied Nations in October by 93,000,000 
Ibs over the preceding month, laying 
down at shipside some 645,000,000 Ibs. 

As new shipping and supply lines have 
opened, the flow of American food- 
stuffs to seaports for allied destinations 
has swelled proportionately. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration deliv- 
ery report shows increased deliveries 
of eggs, dairy products, meats, grains 
and other products. 

Increasing steadily since last summer, 
dried egg deliveries in October amounted 
to 14,700,000 lbs, equivalent to more 
than 44,000,000 doz shell eggs. This 
means that lend-lease egg shipments to 
the allies are now at the rate of about 
15% of total American production, with 
heavy additional requests now being re- 
ceived. 

The large delivery of butter to date 
was made during October—5,036.520 Ibs. 
This was more than in all previous ship- 
ments. As in preceding months, cheese 
and dry skim milk were delivered in 
heavier volume than any other dairy 
products. Dry milk continued to take 
preference over evaporated milk iu al- 
lied requisitions because of the saving 
in shipping space. 

The need for concentrated foods was 
also reflected in heavier deliveries of 
such foodstuffs as dehydrated vegetables, 
concentrated citrus juice, and dried 
fruits. 

Canned pork ‘for Russian and British 
destinations has accounted for the larg- 
est part of meat deliveries in recent 
months. The October total of meats for 
all United Nations was about 93,157,- 
000 Ibs. 

Other large deliveries in October in- 
cluded 91,656,000 Ibs of corn; 83,596,000 
Ibs of raw cane sugar; 77,544,000 lbs of 
leaf tobacco; 46,235,000 Ibs of lard; 36,- 
637,000 lbs of wheat, 29,966,000 lbs of 
dried prunes; 26,295,000 lbs of corn 
starch; 23,337,000 lbs of canned fish; 
10,236,000 lbs of dried peas; 7,586,000 
Ibs of citrus pulp; 4,570,000 Ibs of oleo- 
margarine, and 4,343,000 lbs of soya flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS’ CLUB 
ELECTS OFFICERS’ GROUP 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1943: president, Law- 
rence H. Ellis, manager of the Camden, 
N. J., plant of the Parkway Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; first vice president, John 
Hagy, vice president in charge of sales 
of the Freihofer Baking Co; second vice 
president, L. M. Browne, of Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co; treasurer, Da- 
vid C. Wiley, of Fleischmann’s Vienna 
Model Bakery, Inc; secretary, Francis 
M. Hawkins. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
KUTA ENRICHED FLOUR BROADCAST 
A broadcast for homemakers on the 
nutritive and economic importance of 
enriched white flour was given recently 
by Mrs. Jeanette Hendricks, western 
representative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
over KUTA in Salt Lake City, Utah. 














Mrs. Hendricks was interviewed by June- 


See, women’s commentator. An institute 
publication on yeast breads was offered 
to listeners. 





RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS ABSORB MORE 
LIQUID— MAKE MORE DOUGH $$$ 











THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT * SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER * KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters « Minneapolis, Minn. 














Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest any 

ar Ha 

Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 

510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 
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36% RISE IN FARM 
, INCOME REPORTED 


Prospective Marketings Indicate Total 
1942 Income Will Equal $15,000,- 
000,000 Forecast Earlier 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reported Dec. 3 that farm- 
ers received 86% more income from 
sales of agricultural commodities and 
government benefit payments during the 
first 10 months of this. year than in the 
corresponding period last year. 

The income is estingated at $12,681,000,- 
000 compared with $9,340,000,000 a year 
ago. The department said prospective 
marketings during the last two months 
indicate the total 1942 income will equal 
the $15,000,000,000 forecast earlier. 

Looking ahead, the department said it 
is probable farm income in the early 
months of 1943 will be somewhat higher 
than in the corresponding months of this 
year because of record quantities of crops 
and livestock expected to be moving to 
market at prices about the present level. 

The return from crops during the 10- 
month period this year was reported as 
31% higher than a year ago, with tobacco 
and oil bearing crops, particularly soy- 
beans and peanuts, recording the largest 
percentage increases. The income from 
livestock and livestock products was up 
40%, with returns from meat animals, 
poultry and eggs making the largest 
gains. 

Government benefit payments totaled 
$564,000,000, compared with $434,000,000 
in the same months of 1941. 

The 10-month income by classes of 
commodities last year and this, respec 
tively, include: 

Food grains $649,000,000 and $730,000,- 
000; feed grains and hay $446,000,000 
and $618,000,000; cotton and cottonseed 
$763,000,000 and $887,000,000; oil bearing 
crops $180,000,000 and $297,000,000; to- 
bacco $236,060,000 and $367,000,000; vege- 
tables $665,000,000 and $988,000,000; 
fruits and nuts $500,000,000 and $664,- 
000,000; meat animals $2,578,000,000 and 
$8,907,000,000; dairy products $1,589,000,- 
000 and $1,926,000,000; and poultry and 
eggs $850,000,000 and $1,238,000,000. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


OLD MILL SCRAP 


* * * 


Historic Watts Mill Near Kan- 
sas City Furnishes Nine 
Tons of Metal 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Perhaps the most 
interesting of Kansas City’s contribu- 
tions to the wartime metals scrap pile 
was nine tons of cast iron and odds 
and ends of steel taken from the old 
Watts Mill, on Indian Creek, a dozen 
or so miles from downtown Kansas City. 
The contribution was made by Edgar B. 
Watts, grandson of Anthony B. Watts, 
who came into possession of the mill 
in 1849. 

Built 17 years before that date, the 
mill had in turn supplied flour to In- 
dians and early settlers and to the 
Wagon trains setting out for the long 
trek along the Santa Fe Trail to what 
now is New Mexico and the Southwest’s 
expanding grazing lands. In later years, 
under Watts ownership, it supplied flour 
and meal to the gold-hungry forty- 
niners, departing from Independence, 
Mo. or from Westport Landing, since 

Kansas City. 
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In recent years the Watts Mill has 
been chiefly engaged in supplying “wa- 
ter ground corn meal” to city dwellers 
who believe there still is some magic 
in the old mill stream. 
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FLOUR INSPECTIONS ADVISED 

New York, N. Y.—The flour commit- 
tee of the New York Produce Exchange 
suggests that all millers shipping into the 
New York market have their flour in- 
spected on-arrival by the New York 
Produce Exchange Flour Inspection De- 
partment, so any infested flour may be 
immediately detected. In many cases of 
seized flour the owners did not know 
it was liable to condemnation until it 
was seized and embargoed, when it was 
too late to avoid heavy losses. 
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PLAN COMBINATION OF 
BEST FOOD AND HECKERS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—William J. War- 
dall, chairman of the board of Hecker 
Products Corp., has announced a plan 
to combine Hecker Products Corp. and 
The Best Foods, Inc., into one operating 
company, Dec. 31. A _ special meeting 
of the stockholders of Hecker Products 
Corp. has been called for Dec. 29, to take 
the necessary action to adopt the name 
of The Best Foods, Inc., and to charge 
the item of good will, which will result 
from the merger of the two corporations, 
off to capital surplus. 

“It has been the policy of Hecker 
Products Corp. and that of The Best 
Foods, Inc.,” Mr. Wardall said, “to carry 
‘good will’ at the nominal value of $1. 
The proposed charge to capital surplus 
will obviate the necessity of deviating 
from this established policy in connection 
with the acquisition of the minority in- 
terest in The Best Foods, Inc. This 
action is recommended by the board of 
directors as good accounting practice 
and sound financial policy. The amount 
of the write-off is estimated at approxi- 
mately $2,300,000 and the capital surplus 
against which it will be charged is $16,- 
652,344.” 

This follows upon the purchase last 
week by Hecker Products Corp. of the 
29% ownership in The Best Foods, Inc., 
which previously had been held by Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. The combining of 
Hecker Products Corp. and The Best 
Foods, Inc., was a direct result of this 
acquisition. Mr, Wardall said that the 
combination should make possible a more 
effective operation of the several busi- 
nesses which were components of the 
two separate companies. 

Hecker Products Corp. includes the 
Standard Milling Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PREPARE WAR CONFERENCE 


Puiwapetpuia, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association has announced plans 
for.a Bakers War Conference to be held 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa., Jan. 12-13. The two-day meeting 
will be devoted entirely to conference 
sessions, completely eliminating pre-war 
frills, parties and entertainments. Allied 
tradesmen are invited to attend. The 
streamlined program will present latest 
information covering all phases of cur- 
rent problems facing the industry. More 
detailed information concerning the pro- 
gram will be released in the near future. 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 

















Lassen’s Perfection « Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 
















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 
criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 




















“Diamond D” = Seem || LIBERTY FLOUR 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 











SHERIDAN, WYOMING : ie GEORGE URBAN MILLING Cco., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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U. S. BAKERY POPULATION IS 
GROWING SMALLER 


By Martin E. NEweLi 
Editorial Staff of TH& NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


The baking population of the country 
is growing smaller as the industry moves 
into a streamlined war economy. Bak- 
ery “births” have fallen off substantially 
while bakery “deaths” have also been 
fewer, but by a smaller margin. 

The “births” are new business enter- 
prises, while the “déaths” are those in 
which firms go bankrupt or out of busi- 
ness for other reasons. In the six months’ 
period from June 1 to Dec. 1, 1942, 
there was a 45% decline in “births” in 
the baking industry compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. During the same time, bakery 
“deaths” dropped off 16% from the level 
of the corresponding six months of 1941. 

This trend is somewhat the same as 
that in all lines of business, although 
its effects have been delayed longer in 
the baking industry than in general busi- 
ness. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., recently 
pointed out that new business enterprises 
in the United States fell off 28% in 
1942 from the preceding year, while 
business “deaths” were off 6%. 

The more severe percentage decline in 
the baking industry is partly a reflection 
of a comparatively better 1941 for bakers 
than for the general run of businesses. 

The bakery compilation is based on 
a tabulation of changes recorded through 
the customary trade channels. While the 
gross figures undoubtedly fall short of 
the total number of changes, because 
the reports are not complete, the method 
of compilation is the same for both pe- 
tiods, so the relative degree of change 
is a fairly accurate index of the differ- 
ences in the two periods. 

In the six months ended Dec. 1, 1942, 
there were 146 new enterprises recorded, 
compared with 282 in the like period 
of 1941. The total bakery “deaths” re- 
corded in the 1942 period were 158, com- 
pared with 188 in the similar period 
of 1941. The figures do not take into 
account changes in ownership where the 
plant remains in operation. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE 


There are several obvious reasons why 
bakery “births” have fallen off, in spite 
of the fact that total bakery products 
sales volume has increased substantially. 
For one thing, it is difficult to get ma- 
chinery. New machinery is frozen and 
very little of it is being released, while 
Second-hand equipment is hard to find. 
With so many essential materials ra- 
tioned, it is difficult also for a new bak- 
ery to get supplies. Manpower short- 
ages, too, discourage new enterprises, 
particularly the prospect that many 
Would-be new bakery owners would be 
called into military service. 

There are exceptions to this general 
trend, of course,—in defense areas. 
Washington, D. C., is a notable excep- 
tion. The growth of that city has brought 
& heavy influx of new bakeries, mostly 
Tetail shops. Growth was heavy in 1941, 
but has increased this year over last. 
However, bakery “deaths” in Washington 
are beginning to catch up, too, there be- 
ing about three times as many this year 
4s last. 

A lot of the bakery expansion in de- 
fense areas took place last year rather 
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than this, on the Pacific Coast particu- 
larly. 

Ordinarily bakery “deaths” would drep 
off substantially in a period of easy vol- 
ume like the present, but the decline from 
last year has been relatively small. 

The most common reason given for 


closing has been shortage in manpower. 
This is particularly true of small bak- 
eries where handcraft is vital. Such en- 
terprises have felt the scarcity of ex- 
perienced men more severely even than 
wholesalers, who have a better chance 
of putting untrained workers into ma- 
chine production. Another reason fre- 
quently cited for closing up a bakery 
is material shortages. 

A few house-to-house firms have closed 
up for lack of tires; others have shifted 
to wholesale trade. Some firms in small- 
er cities having both retail store and 
wholesale business have dropped the 
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wholesale end because of delivery diffi- 
culties. Such firms, of course, are 
not included in the “deaths” above. 

But these reasons are not the only 
ones. There undoubtedly is a quota of 
ordinary business failures from inability 
to make income and expenses meet. 

To give some idea of the relative 
weight of these different reasons, 15% 
of bakeries going out of business during 
the 1942 period tabulated, gave as the 
reason manpower or materials short- 
ages. Probably there were many other 
cases where these factors were respon- 
sible, but no reason was given. 





Crrrsora, Aristos and Heckers flours yield 
lively doughs... as they bound from the rounder 
their elasticity predicts quick recovery during the 
intermediate proofing stage. The dependability of 


GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
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these flours is proved by countless bakers who 
use “Standard” flours because they prefer them. 


TAN DARD 


BAKERY FLOURS 


MILLING 
COMPANY 
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* Select but Screwy * ry 


A friend of ours who does an im- 
portant and _ successful food jobbing 
business, with emphasis on flour and 
feeds, in Indiana, recently had a call 
from a salesman selling facial tissue. 
The commodity was somewhat out of our 
friend’s line and had no distribution 
whatever in his territory, but it ap- 
peared to be a good product which he 
thought he could sell, so he gave the 
salesman a modest trial order just to 
see how it would work out. 

A few days later he received the fol- 
lowing allegedly important communica- 
tion from the facial tissue manufacturer, 
initialed by the “vice president” and 
requiring prompt acceptance and _re- 
turn: 

Selected Distributors’ Agreement 
Gentlemen: 

As a Selected Distributor it is agreed that 
you will render the following sales services: 

1. You will pay your salesmen an ade- 
quate commission for selling all of our 
products and not less than that given them 
on any competing products, 

2. You will permit a _ representative of 
ka eam to participate in your sales meetings 
for the purpose of promoting the sale of 
our products through your salesmen. 

3. You will apply active selling effort on 
our products, such as drives or other sales 
activities, within the ordinary confines of 
your own routine, 

4. You will co-operate with ...... to at- 
tain a definite turnover on our products 
by enlisting the display of our products 
by those to whom you sell, 

We reserve the right to terminate this 
agreement at any time without advance 
notice for any cause that we may think 
adequate. Failure to supply such proof of 
services rendered as we may require from 
time to time will be grounds for termina- 
tion. We expect you to support our mer- 
chandising policies. Will you kindly indi- 
cate your acceptance of this agreement by 
signing the duplicate copy inclosed and 
returning it to us, 

Very truly yours, 


¥v ¥ 


Our friendly correspondent, in report- 
ing the incident, confesses that he and 
pretty much every other person now is 
so regimented and made to sign things 
and be generally pushed around that his 
first thought was merely to rebel mildly 
and throw the fool thing in the waste 
basket. Then he decided that such an 
outstanding instance of what he calls 
“screwy merchandising” was entitled to 
some sort of acknowledgment, so he 
finally thought it worth while to submit 
a counter proposition, which he did ap- 
proximately in the following terms, to 
wit: 

Selected Manufacturers’ Agreement 
Gentlemen; 

As a selected manufacturer, it is agreed 
that you will render the following service, 
to-wit and all that stuff: 


1. You will pay your employees an ade- 
quate salary—fully equal to that earned by 
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OUR JOYFULST FEAST 


So now is come our joyfulst feast; 
Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. 


Now all our neighbours’ chimnies smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with baked meat choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lye, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury’t in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry. 


. = - « 


any employee of any other firm we buy 
from. 

2. You will permit our representative to 
participate in all meetings of your board 
of directors for the purpose of telling you 
how to run your business. 

3. You will devote special attention to our 
orders, of course within your’ ordinary 
routine. 

4. You will co-operate with us in giving 
us exclusive sale of your product for the 
state of Indiana, delivering all orders at 
our warehouse within 24 hours of time of 
purchase, billing all orders on a consign- 
ment basis and forwarding a Christmas 
case of whisky to each of our salesmen. 

5. On advice of our counsel, Messrs. Kelly, 
Kelly, Kelly, Kelly & Ginsberg, we reserve 
the right to terminate this contract with- 
out advance notice for any cause whatever. 
In fact, we are so damned important that 
we feel you are extremely fortunate even 
to be favored with a letter from us. 

Kindly indicate your acceptance of this 
contract by signing it in quadruplicate 
(or making your X mark before two wit- 
nesses), affix your corporate seal to all four 
copies, staple them neatly to the order we 
gave your representative and deposit the 
whole (quote) within the, ordinary confines 
of your own routine (unquote), 

Confidentially, boys, where did you get 
such delusions of grandeur? Do you think 


you are selling rubber tires or gasoline? 
Merry Christmas to All the Inmates, 
Yours truly, 


¥ ¥ 


Commenting on the incident, our job- 
ber friend adds that, despite its foolish- 
ness, there should be some kind of les- 
son in this for millers. Other sellers, he 
says, are acting hard to get. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FESTIVAL 

The origins of Christmas are doubtful. 
But that does not matter. Historical 
research has made it seem very unlikely 
that exactly 1942 years ago Christ was 
born. But the precise date of this tre- 
mendous event does not matter. Christ- 
mas, some have maintained, was cele- 
brated by our pagan ancestors and is 
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not a Christian festival at all. Objec- 
tively there may be truth in this, but 
it does not matter, for the truth about 
Christmas is one of those truths whose 
objectivity does not matter at all. Christ- 
mas is an atmosphere made up of niem- 
ories and sentiment. It is nothing if 
not subjective. 

THE WHY OF WAR BREAD 

IN BRITAIN 


The enrichment program has _ its 
critics in the U.S.A., as in this country. 
One of these described “enriched white 
flour” as “camouflage to us.” He was 
in gross error, however, in quoting Fng- 
land as a country “where you do not 
get any more white bread because it is 
not nutritious.” White bread was 
banned in this country for another and 
more important reason. If there was 
as much wheat here as there is in the 
U.S.A. and Canada, there would have 
been no thought on the part of the au- 
thorities of banning white bread.—./ill- 
ing, Liverpool, Eng. 


Charles Dickens wrote to one of his 
friends: “Amen, amen. Many merry 
Christmases, many happy new years, un- 
broken friendship, great accumulation 
of cheerful recollections, affection on 
earth and heaven at last for all of us.” 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


Lord, on this Thy Christmas day, 
Grant us grace to go our way. 
And where’er its path may wend, 
Courage ’til we reach its end. 


Children all; blind, foolish, weak, 
Stumbling to’ard the goal we seek, 
Not for larger work we ask, 

But for strength to meet the task; 


Not for wealth, nor toil’s surcease, 
Give us only, Lord, Thy peace. 

By our firesides, grateful hearts 
Feel the joy that love imparts; 


Know Thy blessings, made to fall, 
Through the years, wpon us all, 
Here petition make to Thee 
For our friends where’er they be; 


Send them, Lord, Thy Christmas joi: 

Kindly mirth without alloy, 

Give them, Lord, from care releas« 

Grant them, over all, Thy peace. 
WituaM C, Epear, 

in Tue NorrHwesterN MILt1er, 1911. 
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FAITH SHAKEN, BUT STILL STRONG 

ISAPPOINTING is a sufficiently temperate word 

to apply to Secretary Wickard’s signalizing his 
appointment as food administrator by declaring him- 
self in favor of a shift from white to whole wheat 
four and bread as a part of our war effort. His 
statement, as reported in Washington dispatches, was: 


“The food administrator, in discussing the elim- 
ination of waste, endorsed the use of the hull of 
the wheat, more whole wheat and less white bread, 
as is being done in England. Asked whether it 
was necessary to conserve wheat, of which there is 
a tremendous surplus, he quickly replied his pro- 
posal was for the conservation of health; that the 
present task was to find enough storage for wheat.” 

On this evidence the normally sound and _ prac- 
tical-minded Secretary clearly has been sold a bill 
of goods either by the whole-grain and natural food 
exponents who swarm about Washington, or has 
fallen for the currently popular idea that we must 
do whatever Britain does, however different may be 
conditions in this more generously supplied country. 
Nothing surely could be more absurd than to pro- 
pose that the people of this country should eat more 
of the “hull” of the wheat berry, either for preven- 
tion of waste or for the “conservation of health” in 
a time when we have so much wheat that “the task 
is to find enough storage” for it; a time, too, when 
real shortages of othér foods and unavoidable ration- 
ings already sufficiently interfere with the “conserva- 
tion of health.” 

Surely Secretary Wickard must know that, what- 
ever may be the merits of whole wheat bread in its 
vitamin and mineral content, a substantial portion of 
the wheat berry not only is unsuited to the equipment 
and processes of the human digestive tract but that its 
too great consumption by humans creates both waste 
and possibilities of serious intestinal disturbances. 
He must know, too, that these coarser parts of the 
wheat berry are both better adapted to and just now 
much more needed for animal nutrition. 

What, also, of the position of wheat in our whole 
wartime food economy? It seems entirely fair to 
assume that those, now including Secretary Wickard, 
who favor the greater use of whole grain products 
for the “conservation of health” would not stop at 
half measures but would desire to “conserve the 
health” of the whole people by requiring that all 
bread should be the beneficial whole wheat product. 
There would be no sense in half conserving the health 
of all the people or conserving all the health of half 
of the people and permitting the rest to destroy their 
health by eating white bread. 

This leads to consideration of the economy of 
switching our entire bread diet from the present 
unhealthful white bread to “health conserving” bread 
“as is done in England.” We find, first of all, that 
the normal consumption of wheat flour in the United 
States—including approximately three per cent of 
whole wheat and graham flour—is reckoned to be 
about 100 million barrels annually. The production 
of this amount of flour, at the normal white flour 
extraction rate of 70 per cent of the wheat berry, 
requires the grinding of 460 to 480 million bushels 
of wheat. 

If, however, this amount of white flour were to 
be replaced with an equivalent amount of whole wheat 
flour, including the hulls specifically indorsed by Sec- 
tetary Wickard, the amount of wheat required to 
supply the country’s bread—assuming no reduction 
in per capita bread consumption—would be only 830 
million bushels, a direct loss to the nation’s wheat 
growers and to our agricultural economy of 130 to 
150 million bushels annually. Obviously the equiva- 
lent of this would be deducted from the already 
insufficient supply of millfeeds for animal nutrition. 

Another way to state this quite fairly is that, were 
all flour eaten by human beings whole wheat flour, as 
Wishfully implied by Secretary Wickard, there would 
be no millfeeds whatever and the entire animal feed- 
ing program of the country would have to be re- 
vised. This may be merely an economic detail which 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


For heathen heart that puts its trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard; 

All valiant dust that builds on dust 
And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard; 
For frantic boast and idle word, 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 


—From Kipling’s “Recessional.” 


* * * * * 


the enthusiasts who sold Secretary Wickard the whole 
wheat idea forgot to mention; or perhaps they simply 
do not know. 

Another detail which apparently failed to greet the 
official eye is the certain decline in consumption of 
all bread following any reduction in its quality, simply 
because people generally are so stubborn as to like 
white bread and to dislike whole grain bread—as 
sufficiently revealed by the incontrovertible fact that, 
after a quarter century or more of “conservation of 
health” propaganda, the relative rate of white and 
whole bread bread consumption is as 97 to 3. What 
the effect of this would be in its reflection upon 
consumption of many other foods already in limited 
supply, as well as upon wheat growers and our whole 
agricultural food economy, is apparent. 

It is scarcely debatable that: (1) To prejudice 
consumers in any degree against the nutritional merits 
of white bread, especially when enriched, in a time 
when we have more wheat than any other food and 
that it supplies more than 25 per cent of our total 
calory intake, cannot be defended; (2) to attempt, 
either by propaganda or the regulation which too often 
fellows to reduce the human consumption of wheat 
by 120 to 150 million bushels and at the same time 
reduce the supply of millfeeds for animal consump- 
tion in the same amount would violate peacetime, to 
say nothing of wartime, economy; (3) bread not only 
is the cheapest, best liked and most widely consumed 
food in the whole dietary but it is produced from the 
grain most cheaply grown and requiring an almost 
incredibly small amount of man power for its pro- 
duction; (4) to add to the too prevalent questioning 
of rationing needs by reducing the quality of bread, 
as measured by public taste and preference, merely 
because it is “being done in England” or because 
someone thinks it might be a good idea, when all 
people know we have so much wheat as to make its 
mere storage a problem, would set up a resentment 
of sufficient bitterness to affect the whole civilian 
morale. 

The task to which Secretary Wickard has been 
called is one of the most vital in our whole war 
effort. At the moment he possesses probably more of 
the nation’s confidence as a _ clear-thinking, fair- 
minded and practical man than any other in position 
of great authority. It would be a pity if he were 
to use this authority not to administer our food 
program wisely in the cause of the war effort and 
the whole people but to effect dietary reforms of long 
debated, and still debatable, merits. We do not 
believe he will. Our faith in him is slightly shaken 
but still strong. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 
E noted the other day—of all places in our 
own paper—a news story about the astonishing 
reduction in the costs of flour enriching ingredients 
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since millers and bakers took over the expensive task 
of enriching their products in the public interest. 
Checking the record somewhat further than was given 
in the news summary, we found that, since April, 
1939, thiamin has declined continuously by ten steps 
of uneven amounts from $1.75 per gram to the pres- 
ent level of 37 cents per gram. 

With similar, although less pronounced reductions, 
in other required elements, the over-all cost of flour 
enrichment has been reduced from approximately 36 
cents per barrel in 1941 to the present basis of less 
than 15 cents per barrel. It probably is fair to say 
that, considering the intensity of competition in the 
milling industry, the whole enrichment program might 
have been expected to progress a much less distance 
and at considerably slower tempo than it has in the 
comparatively brief time since it was initiated. 

Yet what struck us even more forcibly was the 
co-operation of the three or four great pharmaceutical 
chemical manufacturers which made this progress pos- 
sible. Their interest has been, of course, essentially 
commercial. So considered and having in mind that 
increased demand normally results in higher price, 
such a steady decline in costs of these elements scarce- 
ly could have been anticipated. Yet, at the very 
inception of the enrichment program, these straight- 
forward and far-visioned men of business promised 
that, as increased production resulted in lowered costs, 
the saving would be fairly reflected in selling prices. 

That they have kept their word has been steadily 
and altogether convincingly in evidence. Granting 
this also was good business judgment, credit still has 
to be accorded them not only for keeping their price 
promises but for services to the industry which un- 
questionably contributed so substantially to the suc- 
cess of a program initially so disturbing to a settled 
and essentially conservative industry, but which has 
been carried through to the great benefit of all con- 
cerned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ARMED FORCES IMMUNE 

E are authoritatively advised that no thought 

has been given nor is likely to be given to 
compelling our armed forces to become stronger and 
healthier by giving up their white bread in favor 
either of whole wheat bread or bread containing ad- 
mixtures of soybean meal, cottonseed meal, ground 
peanuts or other substances foreign to simple, pal- 
atable and wholesome bread. 

We suspect that much of the bread supplied to 
our men in uniform is far removed from the kind 
their mothers used to make. We hope that it is even 
more distant in its appeal to taste and appetite from 
some of the mushy, blown-up and almost tasteless 
loaves a considerable sector of the commercial baking 
industry still believes people like, in face of long 
continued and only recently checked decline in con- 
sumption. 

Yet the bread supplied to our armed forces is and 
quite certainly will continue to be chiefly enriched 
white bread, with other types of bread supplied, as 
they should be in civilian life as well, for the sake 
of varied diet and not for the curing of ills. It is not 
difficult to imagine what would happen should any 
considerable group of our military establishment— 
let us suggest specifically the marines—find them- 
selves suddenly brought face to face with the pros- 
pect of a continuing diet of black, brown, gray or 
some other colored bread. 

It is a military axiom that an army fights on its 
stomach. It may be that our own may, with the 
varying fortunes of war, have to fight on either a 
full or an empty stomach. It, at least, is guaran- 
teed against having to fight on a stomach filled with 
bran mash. All credit to our services of supply. 
May they be spared from coming under the influence 
of the nutritional dilettantism which threatens to 
try experiments upon the digestive tracts and thereby 
try the patience and souls of us less fortunate 
civilians. 
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Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 
high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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out. 
Flour Salesmen.” 


N inherent feature of a sound credit 
policy is the standard which it 


determining who 





provides for 
shall be given credit, how much, and 
under what terms. 

The credit policy should make some 
provision for the legitimate require- 
ments of each class of trade, such as 
wholesalers, retailers, etc. Credit should 
be extended only on those terms which 
involve a risk commensurate with the 
anticipated return on the sale. Beyond 
a certain limit, say 60 days, no credit 
should be extended on any terms. These 
principles usually are readily accepted 
so long as they are kept on an abstract 
basis. But when we get down to spe- 
cific cases and try to apply them in 
actual practice, we usually run into dif- 
ficulties. That, of course, is due to the 
fact that it is much easier to see eye 
to eye on ultimate objectives than on 
the means of attaining those objectives. 


Terms of sale constitute one aspect 
of the credit problem, however, on which 
there is general accord that greater uni- 
formity and consistency would be de- 
sirable. Striking evidence of this was 
obtained in a recent survey which dis- 
closed that the diversity of terms being 
offered far exceeds the legitimate needs 
of the trade. Furthermore, it was 
found that in many cases there was little 
if any consistency in the terms being 
used, even allowing for 
changes in the current credit status of 
individual buyers. Doubtless this condi- 
tion must be as confusing to flour buy- 
ers as it is to salesmen. Indeed, many 
salesmen believe that the lack of uni- 
formity and consistency in terms of sale 
is a serious reflection on the quality and 
uniformity of the products they are sell- 
ing. Certainly, the buyer who is offered 
whatever terms are necessary to meet 
competition has the right to inquire if 
such generosity is indicative of an ex- 
orbitant profit in the sale or a reflection 
on the miller’s ability to adhere to defi- 
nite standards of quality and uniformity 
in buying wheat and milling flour. On 
the other hand, nobody can blame him 
for keeping quiet and taking advantage 
of the best terms he is able to get. 


reasonable 


Despite the wide range in degrees of 
financial responsibility and integrity of 
flour buyers there obviously are no terms 
which involve a greater credit risk than 
remittance with unspecified maturity, 
and neither are there any terms which 
more effectively eliminate the credit risk 
than cash in advance. In any schedule 
of terms, therefore, which purports to 
embrace the entire field we would ex- 
pect to find these at the extreme oppo- 
site ends. In between lies that area 


which is covered by a wide variety of 
terms for almost every degree of credit 


TERMS OF SALE 


* * 


If mills are to maintain a sound credit policy, sales- 
men must thoroughly understand the reasons for 
the existing credit terms, and should be fortified 
with all the arguments in favor of short terms, 
close collections and rapid turnover, this article pre- 
pared by the Millers National Federation points 
This is No. 24 in the series of “Studies for 


sf 





risk. If we were to reduce these terms 
to a practical basis it would require 
no greater breakdown than shown below: 
1. Cash in advance 
2. Cash on delivery 
3. Sight draft 
a. order notify bill of lading 
b. flat bill of lading 
c. release order on distributor of 
car 
4. Arrival draft 
a. order notify bill of lading 
b. flat bill of lading 
c. release order on distributer of 
car 
5. Acceptance draft 
a. order notify bill of lading 
b. flat bill of lading 
ce. release order on distributor o 
car 
6. Trade acceptance 
a. order notify bill of lading 
b. flat bill of lading 
c. release order on distributor of 


— 


car 
7. Remit account with specified ma- 
turity 
a. cash on receipt of invoic« 
b. remit net .... days from date 
of invoice 
ec. remit ....% 
date of invoice, net 30 days 


days from 


(package goods) 


It will be observed that some of these 
terms involve the use of written instru- 
An instru- 
ment, as used in this connection, means 
a written document, such as a_promis- 


ments and others do not. 
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“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
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Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
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sory tote, which the courts are inclined 
to look upon as evidence of a debt. 
Some of these instruments are negotiable 
and some are not. A _ negotiable in- 
strument is one which is transferable 
in the ordinary course of business, and 
a further modification lies in the differ- 
ence between those instruments which 
must be indorsed and those which are 
payable to the bearer. 
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DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
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RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 
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ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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The only terms which extend no credit 
and require no instruments are cash in 
advance and cash on delivery. Cash in 
advance presupposes such relations with 
the buyer that credit is out of the ques- 
tion, and that the seller desires to clear 
the customer’s check before delivering 
the goods. While this term precludes 
the possibility of loss, it is likely to be 


impractical in most cases. Cash on de- 


livery, or ‘C.O.D.,” as it is usually 
called, means that payment must be 
made when the goods are delivered. 


Although the usual and correct inter- 
pretation is cash on delivery, “C.O.D.” 
may also mean collect on delivery. 
Therefore, when this term is used it is 
usually desirable to specify certified 
check or currency. Of course, if the 
customer’s uncertified check is accepted 
there would be an extension of credit 
until it had cleared the bank. 

Drafts generally fall into two prin- 
cipal classes: those payable on presen- 
tation and those payable at a fixed date 
after presentation. Sight, arrival and 
demand drafts fall in the first cate- 
gory, and time, trade and acceptance 
drafts fall in the other. Drafts pay- 
able on presentation can only be “ac- 
cepted” by payment and others must 
have the acceptance indicated in writ- 
ing. <A not too legalistic definition of 
a draft is an unconditional order in 
writing addressed by one person to an- 
other requiring the person to whom it 
is addressed to pay a given sum on a 
fixed or determinable date to the bearer 
or on the bearer’s orders. Some drafts 
may involve the extension of credit and 
others may not. That would depend on 
the nature of the shipping papers at- 
tached to the draft and the conditions 
governing the transfer of title to the 
goods. On the theory that there would 
be no extension of credit where title re- 
mains with the seller until payment is 
made, sight and arrival drafts with or- 
der notify bills of lading attached would 
constitute practically the same as cash 
terms and no credit would be involved. 
However, the same drafts would involve 
credit if accompanied by open or flat 
bills of lading and acceptance drafts of 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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‘“‘Canada Approved’’ Is Iznored 
in Government Flour Buying 


Toronto, Ont.—Recent calls for ten- 
ders to supply hard spring and _ soft 
winter wheat flours to the provincially 
owned and operated hospitals in the 
province of Ontario indicate that the 
Ottawa government’s officially approved 
brands with the B, vitamin content are 
not in favor with the nutritional au- 
thorities responsible for these contracts. 
The bread flour wanted is a grade which 
has been standard for such purposes in 
this province since long before the vita- 
“Canada Ap- 
proved” flour of the federal government 


min problem first arose. 


is entirely ignored by the Ontario au- 
thorities in their specifications for these 
purchases. 

The nature of the flour wanted in 
these cases is indicated by the factors 
protein 12.6%, 
moisture not to exceed 13.5, mentioned 
in the call for tenders. The protein and 
ash percentages are to be based on the 
13.5 moisture requirement. The flour 
must be of good baking quality and 
conform with the federal food and drugs 
act. The soft winter wheat flour must 


maximum ash .52 and 


be made from Ontario grain of finest 
quality and uniform with the standard 
pH 5.5%, the moisture content being 
13.5% or less. 

What the authorities in Ottawa think 
They 
must be disappointed that the most im- 
portant province in the Dominion should 
elect to pay no attention to their regu- 
concerning the kinds of flour 
which are approved by Ottawa for pub- 
lic use in Canada, One of the stupidest 
of Ottawa’s blunders in trying to fix 
wartime standards for flour is the atti- 
tude shown by its public declarations that 


of this situation is not known. 


lations 


“Canada Approved” flour is an all pur- 
pose product which is equally suitable 
for bread, pastry, pies, cakes and so on. 
That statenent is completely untrue and 
the officials at Ottawa who sponsored it 
must know it is untrue. 

The fact is that Ottawa is in a jam 
over its “Canada Approved” vitamin 
flour policy. The idea was launched 
some time ago with an expressed hope 
that all Canada would accept the situa- 
tion and abandon the use of other flours. 
Theoretically, that probably looked like 
sound procedure in all the wartime cir- 
cumstances, but the consuming public 
ruled otherwise. They did not like the 
official bread and soon went back to the 
brands and grades they knew and were 
prepared to eat. That left the Ottawa 
officials out on a limb. The easiest way 
of escape would be to admit the mistake 
and turn to the well-tried and popular 
United States policy with which they 
could easily achieve a real success. The 
use of synthetic vitamin (added to the 
flour in the mill) is now known to be 
the only satisfactory way of getting this 
addition to the nutritive value of bread 
effectively made. Canada will have to 
come to that some day and should do it 
now. So long as the present federal 
policy remains in effect there will be 
confusion and waste without any ad- 
vantage whatever in the perpetuation of 
“Canada Approved” bread and _ flour. 
The official loaf does not contain enough 
of the needed vitamin elements to make 
any difference whatever in the state of 
the public health throughout Canada. 
Therefore, the sooner it is dropped out 
of the picture the better for all con- 
cerned, A. H. B. 





CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
CHANGES DELIVERY QUOTA 


Wiynirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board announces that the general de- 
livery quota for wheat has been increased 
from 5 to 8 bus per authorized acre 
for western Canada, and that the general 
delivery quota for rye has been in- 
creased from 5 to 8 bus per seeded acre. 
Alberta 


Alberta winter wheat 


Farmers in with stocks of 
may deliver up 
If the 


producer uses this privilege no further 


to 14 bus per authorized acre. 


deliveries of any kind of wheat will be 
permitted until such time as the quota 
is raised above 14 bus. 

The demand for Alberta winter wheat 
has been particularly good lately, but 
business has been hindered due to the 
scarcity of supplies. The top grades of 
this variety of wheat were quoted on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange at more than 
$1 bu in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur, or more than 10¢ bu over No. 1 
northern. 


LESS WHEAT, MORE COARSE 
GRAINS, IS CANADA’S PLAN 


WinnipeG, Man.—<At the closing ses- 
sion of the Dominion-Provincial agricul- 
tural conference held at Ottawa last 
week, Hon. J. G. Gardiner, federal min- 
ister of agriculture, outlined objectives 
of Canada’s 1943 agricultural program. 

These included a reduction of 4,000,- 
000 acres in wheat acreage and large 
increases in the areas to coarse grains, 
and a greater increase in livestock and 
dairy products. 

Mr. Gardiner said that an 18% de- 
crease in wheat acreage would make pos- 
sible increased coarse grain production 
and a higher output of meat and dairy 
products. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FREIGHT ADVANTAGE CONTINUED 
Vancouver, B. C.—Further assistance 

for British Columbia poultry and dairy 

producers was given when the regional 
administrator for feeds in the Wartime 

Prices and Trade Board announced that 

the federal Freight Assistance Act had 

been extended to No. 1 and No. 2 feed 





screenings and also to No. 1 mixed feed 
oats. 

The assistance amounts to $6 ton and 
means that these feeds brought to the 
coast- from prairie points will go to 
poultry and dairymen just that much 
cheaper. It amounts to a rebate in the 
above amount on the freight across the 
Rockies. 

Just a year ago the federal govern- 
ment, following strong pleas from coast 
farmers, put the freight assistance meas- 
ure into force on feed grains, including 
corn from Manitoba. The result was a 
sharp increase in coast consumption of 
these feedstuffs. 
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FEED SELLING BY BAKERS 
DECLARED OUT OF ORDER 


Toronto, Ont.—A letter from the Ca- 
nadian Feeds Administration to Canadian 
flour mills points out that their atten- 
tion has been directed to the fact that 
some baking and macaroni companies 
are purchasing flour from mills and in 
these shipments are various quantities 
of millfeed. The baking and macaroni 
companies are reselling the millfeed to 
wholesale dealers under the freight as- 
sistance policy. This is irregular as an 
order provides that sales of feed under 
the freight assistance policy may be 
made only to retail feed dealers or feed- 
ers of livestock and poultry. The ad- 
ministration states that freight assist- 
ance will not be allowed on any transac- 
tion of this kind. 

It is also brought to the attention of 
the trade by the Feeds Administration 
that a Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
order forbids any firm from entering a 
new line of business without first apply- 
ing to the director of licensing for such 
privilege. It is possible that this order 
applies to these baking and macaroni 
companies which are engaging in the 
feed business. In so far as the freight 
assistance policy is concerned the Feeds 
Administration states that it will have 
to insist on full details of sales unless 
it has assurance that these millfeeds 
are being sold for feeding purposes 
and not resold to other wholesale deal- 
ers. 
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NAMED EXCHANGE VICE PRESIDENT 

Vancouver, B. C.—R. C. Milroy, head 
of the Milroy Grain Co., has been named 
vice president of the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange. 





WAR PRISONERS MAY 
WORK ON FARMS 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Reports from 
Ottawa state that the use of prisoners 
of war as farm laborers to help meet 
the agricultural manpower shortage 
has been informally considered in 
Canada for some time. Some 60,000 
prisoners of war have been put to 
work on agricultural production in 
Great Britain. 





Norman H. Campbell, of Lakeside Mill. 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, was elected vice 
president of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Association at a directors’ meeting held 
recently. 
purpose of filling the vacancy caused by 
the death of C. R. Hunt, of Hunt Milling 


This appointment was for the 


Corp., Ltd., London, Ont. Mr. Campbell 
has the welfare of the Ontario flour mill- 
ing industry at heart and has been un- 
sparing of time and work in its interests. 
It was really through his efforts that the 
association was first formed and he was 
its first president. He believes in mem- 
bers of the industry getting together to 
solve their problems and much useful 
work has been done by the association 
along these lines. 





BAKERY DIVIDEND SHOWS 
GOOD EARNINGS IN 1942 


Toronto, Ont.—Consolidated Bakeries 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has de- 
clared a dividend of 15¢ a share for the 
final quarter of 1942, which brings total 
disbursements for the year to (ic a 
share, the same as in 1941. This would 
indicate that earnings have corres)ond- 
ed with those of last year despite in- 
creased income and excess profits taxes 
which had to be provided for i: the 
final six months. For some years prior 
to 1941 an extra was declared alon: with 
the regular dividend for the final (juar- 
ter and the amount approximate! the 
margin of earnings over the regular 
annual dividend. The last bonus © this 
kind was for 25c a share paid in Janu- 
ary, 1940. This company operate- bak- 
eries in Ontario and Quebec. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HEADS CEREAL CHEMISTS’ C118 

Wiynirec, Man.—A. W. Alcock, chief 
chemist, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has been elected chairman of 
the Winnipeg Cereal Chemists’ Ciub to 
succeed Dr. J; A. Anderson, chief chem- 
ist, Board of Grain Commissioners, wh° 
now serves as secretary. C. S. boone, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., is vice 
chairman. 
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SAYS BRITAIN COULD GROW 
ALL NECESSARY FOODSTUFFS 


Lonnon, Eno.—It is claimed by Lt. 
Col. G. P. Pollitt, who farms 900 acres 
in the county of Shropshire, Eng., that 
there is no agricultural reason why 
Britain should not be able to produce on 
her own soil the whole of the essential 
foodstuffs her population requires, even 
on a dietary superior in nutritional value 
to that of pre-war days. He also cal- 
tulates that the total sum required to 
produce the whole of Britain’s foodstuffs 
would differ only slightly from that paid 
in 1938 when one third was home pro- 
duced and two thirds imported. This 
daim is based on much more intensive 
use of the land, plowing up of all per- 
manent grassland and growing leys of 
clover and grasses instead. 

In a lecture given under the auspices 
of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics the farming efficiency of Great 
Britain was again stressed. It was 
stated that the general rise in efficiency 
in output per man was probably about 
70% in the last 70 years and from 1925 
to 1939 the increase was very rapid. In 
a test with seven European countries— 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Den- 
mark, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland—the position of Great Bri- 
tain was seventh in the value of gross 
and net output value per acre, but first 
in the value of output per worker, and 
almost certainly first in the average in- 
come per whole time person engaged. 

These and other scientific calculations 
of pre-war relative agricultural condi- 
tions in Europe and the position of 
Great Britain are believed, in part, to 
explain the extraordinary wartime 
achievements of British agriculture. 
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* A Brother’s Tribute * 


Lonpon, Enc. — Captain Christopher 
Benn, who gave his life for his country 
recently while flying over the Libyan 
desert, was the youngest son of Sir 
Ernest Benn, London publisher of the 
Miller and several other trade journals. 
His brother, Captain John Benn, in a 
memoir entitled “I Say Rejoice,” pays 
a fine tribute to him and reveals his 
exalted view of life and service. 

Christopher Benn, at the time of his 
death, was 30 years old. He had chosen 
the bar as a profession and had gained 
an unusual insight into European poli- 
ties by sojourns in Germany, France 
and Italy. He was a_ serious and 
realistic thinker and never shared the 
shallow illusions about permanent peace 
and disarmament which were so com- 
mon prior to the war, and he gave 
utterance to his opinions in letters to 
his family and in speeches to the Cam- 
bridge Union which events have since 
justified. He was in the Territorial 





Army prior to the war and when war 
Was declared he stepped into the ranks 
at a searchlight station in Suffolk. 

tr he obtained a commission and 
Was posted to the War Office, but his 


desire was to serve in the field and even- 
tually he was sent to Egypt. Here he 
flung his mind and body into the war and 
his moving war letters portray the ideals 
of a sensitive, cultivated and courageous 
young Englishman. 

The memoir is such as will bring balm 
and comfort to many who have suffered 


a similar loss through the war. It is 
published by Faber & Faber at 6s 
($1.50). 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HEAVY MAILS SLOW SERVICE 
BETWEEN BRITAIN AND U. S. 

Lonnon, Eno.—A notice was issued 
by the General Post Office in London, 
early in October, that owing to weight 
of traffic difficulty is from time to time 
experienced in arranging for the convey- 
ance by air across the Atlantic of air 
mails for Canada and the United States, 
which has rendered it necessary on occa- 
sions to forward such mails by sea. 

This no doubt applies also to mails 
from the United States and Canada, for 
there has been considerable delay of 
late in the receipt of such mail. 

The delays experienced in the receipt 
of sea-borne mail also are doubtless due 
to the large shipping operations which 
have taken place in connection with the 
occupation of North Africa. Letters 
and papers have taken two months and 
more in transit. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DEATH OF BRITISH MILLER 
Eno.—Frank Arnold Carr, 
chairman of Carr’s Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Carlisle, Eng., died at his home at Gore- 
bridge, Midlothian, Scotland, on Nov. 
16. He had only recently removed 
from Carlisle to Gorebridge, with a view 
to semi-retirement from active business, 
having reached 69 years of age. 

Mr. Carr led a very busy life and was 
widely known and highly respected by 
all who came in contact with him in his 
business life, his public life and the re- 
ligious and social work in which he had 
always been keenly and actively inter- 
ested. He had held many important 
positions. As a miller, he was a mem- 
ber of the Council of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers. 
He was also at one time high sheriff 
of his county, Cumberland, and devoted 
much care and time to public mattters, 
serving on committees and on the coun- 
ty council. 

Amid all these many activities Mr. 
Carr found time for a_ considerable 
amount of church and social work, and 
the Scout movement and the Y.M.C.A. 
received his enthusiastic support and 
interest. 





Lonpon, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PRICE OF BREAD IN BRITAIN 
Lonpox, Eno.—The basic price of 
bread throughout Great Britain is as 
follows: 1 Ib, 234d (514c); 2 lbs, 414d 
(9c); 4 Ibs, 9d (18c). In certain rural 
districts a cent more on these prices is 
charged for delivery. Delivery in towns 
has practically ceased, consumers having 
to buy their bread at the bakers’ shops 
and carry it home. 


Large London Business Brings 
Allied Bakeries Units to 40 


Lonpon, Enea.—At the seventh annual 
general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., 
held in London on Nov. 6, W. Garfield 
Weston, M.P., chairman of the company, 
disclosed that in August, 1942, his com- 
pany had acquired control of H. W. 
Nevill, Ltd., a large London bakery busi- 
ness founded over 100 years ago. 

The company now controls some 40 
operating units. Mr. Weston explained 
that in order to conform to the restric- 
tions in travel and to meet more effec- 
tively the requirements of day to day 
problems of staff, transport and sup- 
plies, four regional groups had_ been 
formed and were being operated under 
the control of directors hitherto on the 
board of the parent company, namely, 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd. The parent com- 
pany had thus become in effect a co- 
ordinating holding company, as its ex- 
ecutive functions had been delegated 
largely to regional companies and _ its 
revenue was mainly derived from its six 
subsidiary companies. 

Referring to the year’s business Mr. 
Weston said the companies’ bakeries had 
come through the year without serious 
damage through enemy action and they 
had not been called upon to meet the 
serious dislocation of business with 
which they had contended through air 
raids during the previous year. Trading 
conditions throughout the period had 
been relatively uneventful, but the dis- 
continuance of the baking and sale of 
white bread, together with abolition of 
wrapping and slicing, had temporarily 
curtailed consumption. The company, 
however, had produced a_ consistently 
high quality national wheatmeal loaf to 
which the public had taken kindly, and 
the temporary falling off in consump- 
tion had not only been arrested but sales 
were showing a slight increase. 

Speaking of the company’s earnings 
during the past year, Mr. Weston said 
they had been reduced by approximately 
$1,000,000 (par rate of exchange) per 
annum, owing ,to three outstanding rea- 
sons, namely, the government’s discon- 


BRITISH MILLERS’ GIFTS 
TO SERVICE FUNDS 

Lonpon, ENG.—At a meeting of 
the Council of the National Asso- 
ciation of British & Irish Millers last 
March, James V. Rank, who was then 
president of the association, suggested 
that an appeal should be made to all 
the mer‘ers for contributions to- 
wards the Royal Air Force Benevo- 
lent Fund and the Mercantile Marine 
section of King George’s Fund for 
Sailors. The suggestion was approved 
and the appeal launched. The result 
is the generous sum of $54,510. Every 
member of the association made a 
contribution. 





tinuance of the subsidy on bread; a 
reduction in the rebate on flour used 
in bread making, and an increase of 5s 
per 280 lbs in the price of flour used 
for biscuits, cake and confectionery. 
Nevertheless, because of the incidence 


_of the excess profit tax, and apart from 


unforeseen circumstances, the estimated 
available net profit for the current year 
should not be less than for the year 
ending June 30, 1942, which after the 
deduction of income tax and _ excess 
profit tax (amounting to $805,060 at 
par) was $229,405. The directors there- 
fore recommended payment of a final 
dividend of 5%, making a total of 10% 
for the year. 
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ULSTER’S GROWTH CALLS FOR 
GREATER SUPPLY OF BREAD 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner in Belfast says consump- 
tion of bread in Ulster has gone up since 
the outbreak of war, largely because of 
the increase of population. 

The old sponge-and-dough method is 
favored in some of the smaller places 
but its use is decreasing. Bakers have 
been experimenting with the use of do- 
mestic flour and the sponge method so 





HEAVY FLOUR SALES 
FOR WAR ACCOUNT 


Toronto, Ont.—Bookings of flour 
to be exported for war account were 
quite heavy last week. All active 
mills are now sold to April or later. 
Winnipeg reported a sale of wheat 
on the 10th which amounted to 2,750,- 
000 bus, the equivalent of about 800,- 
000 bbIs of flour. This wheat will be 
ground in Canada. 





that in an emergency bread could be 
produced with less yeast. 

Prior to the introduction of national 
wheatmeal, only the finest flour was used, 
including large quantities of top grade 
Manitoban patents, and the bread pro- 
duced was recognized as being among 
the best in the United Kingdom. At 
present prices of bread are 91/,d per 
4-lb loaf, 434d per 2-lb loaf and 234d 
per 1-lb loaf. 

The price of flour to the baker is 39s 
3d per sack of 380 lbs, the average yield 
per sack being 94 4-lb loaves. It is esti- 
mated that the larger plant bakeries use 
about 15,000 sacks of 280 lbs each per 
week, 75% being used for bread and the 
remainder for confectionery. Most of 
the flour in use at present is milled 
locally. 

Before the outbreak of war wheats 
from all parts of the world were used. 
Canadian wheat finds favor since it pro- 
duces strong flour which bakers find 
suitable for making bread. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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COUNTRY ELEVATORS 











AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 °¢ 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















(Continued from page 27.) 
any kind enable the buyer to take pos- 
session of the goods before making pay- 
ment, regardless of the type of lading. 


The bill of lading, therefore, is a very 
important factor and no discussion of 
selling terms would be complete with- 
out some reference to the shipping pa- 
pers. There are two types of ladings: 
the white or open or flat type, and the 
yellow or notification type. The white 
bill of lading is not negotiable and con- 
stitutes simply a memorandum of ship- 
ment. When goods are delivered to the 
carrier for shipment on this type of 
lading it is signed by the receiving clerk 
and becomes the shipper’s receipt. The 
bill should then be forwarded to the 
customer or to his bank if a draft is 
attached. It is not necessary for the 
customer to present the white bill of 
lading to the carrier to obtain the 
goods; consequently the shipper loses 
control over the shipment on delivery to 
the carrier. Furthermore, since the cus- 
tomer need not present the white bill 
to obtain the goods, he cannot be re- 
quired to accept any draft attached to 
the lading. 

In the yellow “order notify” bill of 
lading, however, the goods are consigned 
to the order of the party named in it. 
This may be the customer, although the 
shipper usually names himself, hence the 
term “shipper’s order bill of lading.” 
The yellow bill is negotiable and can be 
transferred by indorsement. When the 
shipper desires to collect before the 
goods are delivered, or secure written 
evidence of debt and promise to pay, 
the yellow bill of lading is used. It is 
made out to the shipper’s order, indorsed 
and mailed to the customer’s bank with 
draft attached. The bank will then 
notify. the customer that he may obtain 
possession of the lading by paying the 
draft or “accepting” it, as the case may 
be. The customer may then take the 
lading to the carrier and obtain posses- 
sion of the goods themselves. 

A release order is an order on a dis- 
tributor of a pool car authorizing the 
distributor to release upon _presenta- 
tion to the person named in the order. 
Release of goods without this order is at 
the pool car distributor’s risk and should 
be discouraged. For all practical pur- 
poses drafts accompanied by release or- 
ders involve credit since it is difficult 
to establish a positive control over the 
distributor of the pool car. 

Sight and arrival drafts with shipper’s 
order bills of lading are the two forms 
which are generally used on rail ship- 
ments where it is desirable to secure 
payment before relinquishing _ title. 
Banks usually prefer arrival drafts due 
to the habit of some buyers of with- 
holding payment until the goods are re- 
ceived. Sight drafts may require an 
exchange of several wires in order to 
clarify instructions and this frequently 
runs into considerable money. There- 
fore, the arrival form is usually prefer- 
able on order notify shipments and 
sight drafts on open ladings. On mill- 
feed, however, it appears that the use 
of sight drafts with shipper’s order bills 
of lading is generally customary. 

When sight and arrival drafts are at- 
tached to flat or open ladings the cus- 
tomer ‘nay obtain possession of the 
goods without paying for them. Conse- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat ls Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 








Whitewater, Kansas 
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A new development 
which greatly e¢x- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” oF 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


ao 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
Produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
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quently, these terms are _ practically 
equivalent to remit accounts. 

Acceptance drafts are subject to the 
same modification by the shipping pa- 
pers as any other type of collection in- 
strument. If the order notify lading is 
used, the customer must “accept” the 
draft before securing possession of the 
goods. If the flat type of lading is used 
he may secure the goods without “ac- 
cepting” the draft. Generally speak- 
ing, there are two types of acceptances 
—the ordinary acceptance draft and the 
trade acceptance. The ordinary accept- 
ance is a bill of exchange drawn by the 
seller upon the buyer who accepts it in 
writing across the face of the instru- 
ment without any qualifying conditions 
for payment at a certain time and place. 
This type has as its primary objective 
the placing of credit accounts on a 
more liquid basis and at the same time 
reducing the cost of collection. Most 
of the states have laws which give ac- 
ceptance drafts made payable at banks 
precisely the same status as a check 
drawn on the bank. Consequently, the 
acceptance may be paid without further 
instructions from the acceptor. Ordi- 
narily, an acceptance becomes a nego- 
tiable instrument after it is “accepted.” 

The trade acceptance is a special form 
which originated with the federal re- 
serve system to give preferential redis- 
count rating to commercial paper aris- 
ing out of current transactions. All 
trade acceptances must contain the 
words “the obligation of the acceptor of 
this transaction arises out of the pur- 
chase of goods from the drawer” or 
their equivalent. Otherwise, trade ac- 
ceptances are handled just like any 
other draft. 

Remit accounts present a_ difficult 
problem. No definite rule can be laid 
down for the use of remit terms in the 
milling industry, but the practice should 
be discouraged in all except a few cases 
where experience has proved that little 
or no risk is involved. 

As previously mentioned, the stand- 
ard terms of sale for rail shipments of 
flour and feed are sight or arrival draft, 
with shippers’ order bill of lading at- 
tached. 

The grain processor’s or miller’s net 
margins are of necessity very small, 
and the mills must be dependent on vol- 
ume and quick turnover. Most impor- 
tant is the fact that credit terms are 
never justified unless the anticipated re- 
turn on the sale is sufficient to insure 
the risks involved. In fact, an ade- 
quate return over and above all costs is 
the only real security which can_ be 
added if a credit risk is involved. A 
miller who figures the anticipated net 
margin in a sale on remit or credit 
draft terms the same as on a_ non- 
credit arrival draft (shipper’s order bill 
of lading attached), is only misleading 
himself as to the costs of collection and 
the potential credit loss. It follows, 
therefore, that the first requisite of re- 
mit or credit draft terms is a margin 
differential sufficient to cover relative 
risks and collection costs. 

If the circumstances justify credit 
extension, the credit terms should be 
confined wherever possible to acceptance 
draft. By use of the acceptance draft 
the salesman will be relieved of much 
collection effort which could be put to 
more productive use in selling, since the 
draft after acceptance and upon ma- 
turity is chargeable to the customer’s 
bank account. If acceptance draft 
terms cannot be arranged then some 


(Continued on page 45.) 

















SUNNY 
KANSAS 











Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 


Milled from the quality cream of . 


America’s greatest bread wheat 
field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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Wheat located in 
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the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO: 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SOUR NOTE ON CANDY.—We rath- 
er thought the candy folks wouldn’t like 
the recent pronouncement by the Council 
on Foods of the American Medical As- 
sociation (Tue Norruwesrern MILER, 
Dec. 2, 1942). Too much sugar in the 
American diet, said the council. 

Now comes Philip H. Van Italie, in 
Food Field Reporter, with a report from 
his friends in the candy business that they 
see in the council’s report an implication 
that candy is not particularly nutritious. 

“How can this be true,” the candy 
commentators are represented as com- 
plaining, “since, in most of the better 
grade confections, enormous quantities 
of milk, cream, butter and eggs are used 
—the very products the public is urged 
to eat in the federal nutrition program?” 

And besides, these sweet folks point 
out, “the A.M.A.’s lay journal, Hygeia, 
said only a year or so ago that candy 
was wholesome, delicious and fine for 
children.” 

But the Council on Foods is not, as 
we read the pronouncement, talking 
about good candy. Here is the precise 
statement: 

“From the health point of view it is 
desirable specially to have restriction of 
such use of sugar as is represented by 
consumption of sweetened beverages and 
forms of candy that are of low nutrition- 
al value. The council believes it would be 
in the interest of public health for all 
practical means to be taken to limit con- 
sumption of sugar in any form in which 
it fails to be in combination with signifi- 
cant proportions of foods of high nutri- 
tional value.” 

Certainly the baker’s sweet goods are 
in order under this prescription, and 
no doubt the better grades of confec- 
tions as well. 

“If the bulk of candy consumed by 
Americans—rich and poor alike—were 
full of cream, milk and eggs,” comments 
Mr. Van Italie, “the criticisms against 
too much candy would hardly be heard. 
The fact is, though, that entirely too 
much of the candy sold is just sugar 
and flavor. Not that there is anything 
unwholesome about that, except in so far 
as it interferes with a balanced diet.” 

Maybe the reason we are intrigued so 
much about candy’s troubles is a kind 
of malicious gratification over the know]l- 
edge that white flour and bread are no 
longer getting virtually the whole of the 
nutritionist barrage on the refined-food 
front. But there’s even a better reason: 
to date, it seems to us, sugar hasn’t had 
anything like its share of blame for the 
alleged unbalancing of the national diet. 


The lady beside whom we ate 
turkey, but whose name we did not catch 
in the crush, assured us that M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farmers 


Union Grain Terminal Association, was 
the greatest man in America—after 
Roosevelt. She has helped organize the 
union in Minnesota, Montana and the 
Dakotas, and her husband has built a lot 
of the elevators (the most recent one 
went up, believe it or not, in two weeks). 
. . . “Mr. Thatcher,” said the lady to us, 
surprised that we did not know either 
him or his true place in the niche of 
fame, “has done more for the farmer than 
any other human being.” The 1,400-odd 
stockholders of FUGTA, assembled in 
annual meeting at St. Paul, seemed to 
indorse this estimate of the great leader 
hy their applause. Their hero, refulgent 
with the halo of a great many millions of 
taxpayers’ dollars spent in the co-opera- 
tive cause, grew even more haloed as 
telegrams were read from men prominent 
in Washington congratulating him upon 
his victories over predatory private en- 
terprise, 


CAROL IF YOU CAN.—A willin’ 
friend, whose good nature gives him the 
good fortune to be able to look with a 
whimsical eye upon the turns and quirks 
of commerce, reminds us of this little pair 
of stanzas from Tue NorTHwesTerN 
Miter of 1885 (preserved in the book- 
let, “Rhymes of a Doggerel Bard,” pub- 
lished by the Miller Publishing Co. in 
1921): ; 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Carol! carol! miller! 
Carol like a man, 
For flour’s down and wheat is up, 
But carol if you can. 


Carol! carol! miller! 
Times are most merry now; 
The devil’s got the markets, 
You’ve got to stand the row. 


Wouldn’t this little carol, our millin’ 
friend wants to know, be appropriate for 
the caroling of today’s millers? 


High spot in the banquet high- 
point of the annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association in 
St. Paul the other ‘evening was the ap- 
plause Senator Clyde M. Reed of Kansas 
got when he solemnly proclaimed himself 
for a 48-hour week, for the duration, 
without benefit of overtime—and for ev- 
erybody. Which reminded us of 
what Edward A. O’Neal, American Farm 
Bureau Federation president, had just 
said to his association in Chicago: “Farm- 
ers are perfectly willing and glad to 
work 70 to 80 hours a week to produce 
the additional food and fiber needed, and 
to do it without demanding any premium 
for extra production.” And farmers be- 
ing willing, who comes next at the con- 
fession rail P 


By Carroll K. Michener 











UNENLIGHTENED.—We were as- 
tounded, but not wholly surprised, to 
hear the other day from an unimpeach- 
able source that high-up health authori- 
ties in a big eastern metropolitan com- 
munity (which for certain reasons we 
do not now mention by name) either 
were singularly neglectful of bread en- 
richment or downright ignorant of it. 

One of these technical gentlemen, a 
public school health director, was found 
to be an ardent exponent of whole wheat 
bread. He admitted that he had not been 
able to sell it to school children in the 
tax-supported cafeterias, though he had 
done his best to do so. On the other 
hand, he confessed that he had not at- 
tempted to bring enriched white bread 
to the children’s attention, but that he 
now would see what could be done in 
this respect. 

The other official gentleman was pure- 
ly unenlightened. He had just heard 
all about the war bread of England and 
wondered why we didn’t wake up and 
do something along that line in America. 
Never had heard, he said, about the 
flour and bread enrichment program. 

Wheat Flour Institute and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking have been doing 
an all-out job of public relations work, 
and in the main it has been highly success- 
ful, but so far as the public health people 
are concerned they have met with a good 
deal of discouragement. Some _ public 
health officials work with them nicely 
and use much of the material they offer, 
but many more show indifference. 

It has been noted that recent nutri- 
tion programs conducted by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association have been 
poorly attended, and that enriched flour 
and bread have been given scant atten- 
tion. Maybe the subject has lost its 
bloom. .The bread industries, however, 
should not succumb to discouragement. 
They should be comforted by the fact 
that they have made really remarkable 
progress considering the shortness of the 
campaign. It may comfort them, too, 
to think that the first hundred years 
of their effort can be by no means so 
hard or so barren as the hundred years 
of branny-faddism that began with Dr. 
Graham. His measure of success was 
not greater than their extraordinarily 
small margin of failure. 


In its Hotway Numper of 1893 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ventured to 
nominate the three greatest flour millers 
in the world. These gentlemen were de- 
clared to be Charles A. Pillsbury, of the 


United States; W. W. Ogilvie, of Canada, - 


and Carl Haggenmacher, of Hungary. 
Wrote the editor, justifying this selection: 
“In the estimation of the general public, 
familiar with flour, these men stand -for 
the milling trade in their respective coun- 


tries. Their names are household words, 
wherever their flour is sold, whether at 
home or abroad, and, in order to displace 
them, it would not only be necessary for 
an ambitious rival to make more flour, 
but to make it as an individual, one-name, 
personal flour, and to overcome, by a 
tremendous amount of expensive activity 
in the way of advertising, the marked ad- 
vantage which the three millers named 
have secured at comparatively little cost, 
simply because they have given personal- 
ity to their own business, pushed their 
advantage hard, and early associated their 
names with the idea of flour in the minds 
of a very large number of people. ... 
Each in his own land, these three men 
exercise a tremendous amount of power 
and influence over the world’s flour 
trade.” ... Mr. Haggenmacher, in 1893, 
was head of the Erste Ofen Pester Dampf- 
muehlen Actiengesellschaft, operating a 
4,500-bbI plant. He was credited with 
having invented in the seventies the mid- 
dlings purifying system used in Hungary 
and later on the Plansifter. 

‘ This year’s Christmas souvenir 
booklet from George A. Zabriskie, long- 
time flour man of New York City, is a 
handsomely printed and bound reproduc- 
tion of a little volume (No. 3 of “The 
Children’s Friend” series), first published 
in 1821, and said by the director of the 
American Antiquarian Society to be the 
most interesting early publication concern- 
ing the celebration of Christmas in this 
country.” It is uniquely illustrated by 
colored drawings, and the verses have un- 
usual charm. “Children’s Friend” No. 3 
is individually captioned “A New Year's 
Present,” and it is this title that Mr. 
Zabriskie adopts for the cover of his 
facsimile production. . . . In recent years 
Mr. Zabriskie has covered a wide range 
of subjects for these annual remembrances 
to his friends. They are largely in his- 
torical vein, appropriate to his standing 
as a student of early Americana. For 
many years he has been president of the 
New York Historical Society. 

Anyone who ever had to okay 
a swindle sheet would enjoy this from 
“The Diary of an Ad Man,” in Advertising 
Age: “Scanning some expense accounts 
today I noticed, as I tong have, that the 
cost of entertaining clients does not vary 
so much by clients as it does by agency 
representatives. Some representatives 
just have a natural taste for night life 
which clients furnish an excuse for cul- 
tivating. And I have observed over the 


_ years that the less sure a man is of hav- 


ing something within himself to deliver, 
the more he depends on the Great White 
Way. In fact, excessive entertainment 
accounts are now to me a symptom of ° 
man so weak he should be gotten rid of.’ 
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Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


i. port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











PORTLAND 


ORE 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


4. C. 1. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


s 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


WHITE WHEAT 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








| Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
. ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barres DaILy 











| Price Ceiling Problem 








(Continued from page 9.) 

rum millers can quote on durum flours, 
since present durum wheat prices put 
the prices on durum flours at least 50c 
bbl over the flour ceilings. The mills 
in this area have unfilled orders with 
wheat to cover in sufficient quantity to 
operate about 60 days, but customers 
who do not have such orders placed are 
going to find it increasingly difficult to 
meet their flour requirements from now 
on. 


In the central states, it is practically 
impossible for approximately 90% of the 
mills to make current quotations and 
new sales of bakery flour. Millers in this 
area are making every effort possible to 
supply flour when actually needed at 
once, even though they may have to do 
so at a loss. It is estimated that the 
present situation if allowed to continue 
will begin to seriously affect flour stocks 
in the hands of bakers and consumers 
within 30 days. 

In the Piedmont area, comprising 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama, the mills 
are faced with a particularly difficult 
situation. Supplies of local wheat in 
this area are about sufficient for flour 
requirements for the first five or- six 
months of the crop year, that is, up un- 
til about now. Thereafter, these mills 
must secure their supplies of soft wheat 
from the states to the west of this area. 
Flour price ceilings in the Piedmont 
area were based on local wheat prices 
during the base period. Wheat prices 
in other areas are higher, and also the 
mills must pay higher transportation 
costs in order to draw wheat into this 
area. The situation is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that this year farmers 
in the Piedmont area are apparently 
holding their wheat for higher prices 
than the millers can pay under the flour 
ceilings established. 

Since family flour, that is, flour which 
is sold at retail for consumption in the 
homes, is purchased from the mills for 
shorter periods of delivery than bakery 
flour, the mills are making every effort 
to supply these channeds even where it 
is necessary to do so at a loss. This 
is generally true throughout the entire 
industry. 

All of this presents a very serious 
situation. It would be most unfortunate, 
in fact it would be disastrous, if in the 
face of abundant supplies of wheat in 
this country, the mills are unable to sup- 
ply our flour requirements because of 
their inability to secure wheat at prices 
in line with the bread and flour price 
ceilings. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. should 
immediately take effective steps to re- 
lease wheat at prices which are in line 
with present flour price ceilings. This is 
imperative as an emergency measure. 

I have brought this entire situation to 
the attention of Secretary Wickard as 
Food Administrator in the hope that he 
can bring about prompt action on the 
part of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Your assistance in the matter is most 
earnestly solicited. 


Sincerely yours, 


HermMan FAK LER, 
Vice President. 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Beneral Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS | 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


ble Address: "Wasco." All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
Noe York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators ~ 
and Feed Mills aiid ok 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK ° 
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IN THE SOUTHEAST 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
bulk products sales, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in Atlanta 
Dec. 10, visiting the regional office of 
which J. R. Henderson is manager. 
Mr. Patterson and Mr. Henderson left 
for Orangeburg, S. C., Savannah, Ga., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. Before return- 
ing to the home office, Mr. Patterson 
will make a trip through southern Flor- 
ida. 


COMMODORE TILLMA 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City, 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. office, has been elected commodore of 
the Sooner Yacht Club for 1943. 


SHIPPERS’ MEETING 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Millers Associa- 
tion, attended a meeting in Dallas of 
the Southwest Shippers Advisory Board. 


WEST COAST VISIT 

Walter S. Johnson, of Johnson-Her- 
bert & Co., Chicago flour brokers, left 
Dec. 10 for Los Angeles for an extended 
visit with his daughter. 


IN CHICAGO 

kK. L. Burns, Globe Milling Co., Wa- 
tertown, Wis., C. D. McKenzie, McKen- 
zie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., and D. 
H. Wilson, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill, were Chicago visitors last 
week. 


IN EASTERN CENTERS 

Miss Adelaide M. Enright, president 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
spent nearly a week in the New York 
market during a trip through eastern 
flour centers, with headquarters at M. 
S. Brownold Co., who represent the 
mill in this area. 


WITH NEW YORK TRADE 

A. E. Fairney, eastern sales manager 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, called on the New York trade 
during the week. 


DAUGHTER ARRIVES 

A daughter was born Nov. 27 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert F. Bird, and has been 
named Rosalyn Marie. Mr. Bird is sec- 
retary and treasurer of Benson’s Bak- 
ery, Athens, Ga. 


CUBAN IN U. 8. 

Colin Rose, flour broker of Havana, 
Cuba, visited the offices of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, in Minneapolis, last 
week. 


GIRLS PLAN PARTY 

The girls in the offices of the King 
Midas Mill Co. and its auxiliary, the 
Apple River Mill Co., Minneapolis, will 
hold their annual Christmas party at 
the Curtis Hotel the evening of Dec. 23. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 

The annual millers’ Christmas party 
given by the Minneapolis office of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., will be held 
this year on Dec. 19. Headquarters 
will be the Hotel Nicollet. 


MISS LYSLE MARRIED 

Miss Charlotte Luise Lysle, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James C. Lysle, of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, was married Dec. 


15 to Geddes Warren Carrington, Chi- 
cago, in Kansas City. Mr. Lysle is 
president of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth. Mr. Carrington’s father is 
one of the heads of Morton Salt Co. 
He formerly lived in Kansas City. 


CHRISTMAS THE GOAL 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is combining busi- 
ness and pleasure on a trip through the 
central states, which will wind up with 
Christmas with relatives in Rochester, 
N. Y. Mrs. Burrall accompanied him. 


SANS COSTUME 

A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
making plans for a big Christmas party 
for all the mill’s employees and their 
families. Mr. Jacobson will play Santa 
Claus, but not in costume. 


WITH TOLEDO TRADE 

E. E. Bosin, assistant to the general 
manager of Omar, Inc., Omaha, was in 
Toledo with E. A. McDonald, flour 
broker, Owosso, Mich. 


CAPITAL CONFERENCE 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Nashville, 
recently was in Washington, D. C., con- 
ferring with the OPA and CCC on the 
flour situation. 


TAKES TRAFFIC JOB 
W. B. Wallace, formerly manager of 
a flour mill at McKenzie, Tenn., which 











was destroyed recently by fire, and who 
for a short time was employed by the 
Werthan Bag Co., Nashville, is now traf- 
fic manager for the Southeastern Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 


ACCOMPANIES SON 


Ed Spaeth, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina, visited Kansas City early this week 
with his son, Wesley, who was attempting 
to get into the Navy Air Corps. 


IN KANSAS CITY 


A. O. Norwood, vice president of 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., 
visited friends in Kansas City last week. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WARD BAKING DECLARES 
DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED 


New York, N. Y.—Directors of the 
Ward Baking Co., New York, have de- 
clared a year-end dividend of $1.20 a 
share on the preferred stock, Faris R. 
Russell, chairman, has announced. 

Mr. Russell stated that this amount 
should in no way be regarded as a 
precedent for future payments as these 
will depend on future earnings and 
conditions. Distributions in dividends 
will fluctuate in times like the present 
and until more stabilized operating con- 
ditions prevail no assumption should be 
made on payments, Mr. Russell said. 

“While the net earnings of the com- 
pany for the coming quarter cannot, of 
course, be determined until its close,” 
he said, “it is expected that they will 
comfortably exceed the amount declared 
as a year-end dividend on the preferred 
shares.” 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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A. W. Hockenberger, Schultz, Baujan 
& Co., Beardstown, IIL, received a |let- 
ter on Dec. 8 from the commanding 
officer, Randolph Field, San Antonio, 
Texas, advising him that his son, Mor- 
gan, is now an aviation cadet in train- 
ing as a pilot. Morgan Hockenberger, 
23 years of age, enlisted several months 
ago in the army air corps, and was 
called to service on Nov. 6. 

* 


James Pfeffer, son of John Pfeffer, 
of the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co, 
Kansas City, died when his plane crashed 
in the Pacific recently, his father was 
informed. The boy was a marine pilot, 
having been on active duty only a few 
weeks, 








* 


Minos Fletcher III, son of the man- 
ager of the Colonial Milling Co., Nash- 
ville, and Joseph Johnson, bookkecper 
of the same company for the past 10 
years, will be inducted into the armed 
forces Dec. 27. 

* 


Cliff H. Morris, New York flour bro- 
ker, was knocked speechless on a recent 
Sunday morning when his son, John W. 
Morris, signalman with the United States 
Coast Guard, walked in and said he had 
just returned from Africa. He was on 
active duty with the convoy that carried 











By Emmet Dougherty 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


* * * * 


ORN and raised in the heart of 
B the nation’s breadbasket—a farm 
on the outskirts of Abilene, Kan- 
sas—and now one of the war agency 
officials who exerts extensive control over 
the price of all foodstuffs, is the new 
director of the Food Price Division 
of the Office of Price Administration. 
He is A. Claire Hoffman, who 30 years 
ago was riding a pony to country school 
where he laid the foundation of his 
knowledge of agricultural economics 
with which he has since been identified. 
As most other Kansas farm boys, Mr. 
Hoffman attended the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College.“ Mastering the un- 
dergraduate courses at Manhattan was 
not difficult for him, and he liked the 
subject of agrarian economics so much 
that he polished off some graduate work 
at Iowa State College at Ames before 
going on to Harvard where he spent the 
academic years 1929 and 1930. Har- 
vard in 1938 gave him his Ph.D. degree. 
From 1930 to 1933, Mr. Hoffman was 
assistant professor in the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Wisconsin. 
He managed to sandwich in a period 
as county agent in Kansas before com- 
ing to Washington with the advent of 
the Roosevelt administration and the 





A. Claire Hoffman 


a Kansas farm boy 


alphabetical divisions of government; . 


his first spot being in the general crop 
section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and later as an exten- 
sion specialist. 


When the initial executive staff for 
the food and food products section of 
the Price Division of OPACS was 
formed in July, 1941, Dr. Hoffman was 
appointed principal economist, having 
served in a similar capacity for six 
years with the division of marketing and 
transportation research in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. For the past 
six months, he has been price executive 
of the Food and Food Products branch 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
which now has been included in the 
broadened Food Price Division over 
which Dr. Hoffman presides as director. 

Under the direction of Administrator 
Henderson, Dr. Hoffman is in charge of 
the task of formulating, initiating and 
administering of all food price regula- 
tions. The responsibilities of his divi- 
sion also include price research and 
analysis, the conduct of industry rela- 
tions necessary to. the formulation and 
administration of commodity price regu- 
lations, and the examination and evalu- 
ation of complaints and proposals rela- 
tive to such food commodities as gro 
ceries, meats, fish, fats and oils, sugar; 
tobacco and dairy products, and cereals, 
feeds and agricultural chemicals. 
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Harry 8S. Helm 


. seventy-five years old . . 


Harry S. Helm, chairman of the board 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, will observe his 75th birthday 
Dec. 17, and is receiving congratulations 
from his numerous friends in the trade. 
He has been connected with the company 
since 1888, was made general manager in 
1902, when the headquarters were moved 
from Grand Forks to Minneapolis, and 
served as president from 1922 until his 
election as chairman of the board in 1939. 
He enjoys to a marked degree the esteem 
and affection of his associates in the com- 
pany. 

Dr. Lela E. Booher, a nationally recog- 
nized authority in the field of nutrition, 
will become Chief Nutritionist for Gen- 
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Dr. Lela E. Booher 
General Mills Nutritionist 


eral Mills, Inc., Jan. 1, 1943. After tak- 
ing her undergraduate work at Ohio State 
university, Dr. Booher received her mas- 
ter’s degree at Iowa university and her 
Ph.D at Columbia. Dr. Booher has served 
as an instructor in the New York Medi- 
cal School and Columbia university. From 
1936 to 1941 she was Chief of the Food 
and Nutrition Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing that time Dr. Booher represented the 
United States at the Geneva Conference 
on Nutrition of the League of Nations 
in 1937 and 1938. For the past year she 
has been Chief of Nutrition at the Mil- 
waukee Children’s hospital, Milwaukee, 
Wis., where she completed her research 
in human nutrition. 





American troops to Casablanca with the 

enviable record of not losing a soldier. 

Jack joined the service over a year ago 

—before Pearl Harbor—and is slated 

for Coast Guard officers’ training school. 
* 


Ensign Vernon S. Mitchell has com- 
pleted technical naval engineering train- 
ing at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and is visiting his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John F. Mitchell, of Nash- 
ville, before leaving for his new base 
at Corpus Christi, Texas. His mother 
has been associated with the Nashville 
Roller Mills for the past 16 years. 

* 


Frank Rowsey, editor of the New 
South Baker, Atlanta, is at the Ord- 
Nance Training Center, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Maryland, where he is re- 
ceiving basic and technical training 
prior to entering an officers’ candidate 
School. Mr. Rowsey enlisted in the army 
in September and was called about three 
weeks ago. He was secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Association and 
Served for many years as secretary of 
the Atlanta Bakers Club. 








OsiruARY ~ v 





PREDERICK RIEBE 

Frederick Riebe, of Grand Forks, N. 
D., died in a Minneapolis hospital last 
Week, following an operation. He had 
been a member of the Chamber of Com- 
Merce from 1906 to 1940. He was presi- 
dent of the Riebe & Riebe Grain Co., 


of Grand Forks, and vice president of 
the Kellogg Commission Co. and of the 
Atlantic Elevator Co., Minneapolis. Fu- 
neral was in Minneapolis Dec. 14. 


MRS. PHILIP KNAPP 

Friends of Philip Knapp, Minnesota 
salesman for the King Midas Flour Mills, 
will regret to learn that he lost his wife 
and new-born baby last week. Mrs. 
Knapp was buried Dec. 14, a week after 
the baby’s death. 


CHARLES G. LINKER 


Charles G. Linker, vice president and 
sales manager of the American Maize- 
Products Co., died Nov. 28 at his home 
in East Orange, N. J., after an illness 
of many months. He was 59 years old. 


PAUL PURUCKER 
Paul Purucker, 44, owner and oper- 
ator of a bakery at Titusville, Pa., died 


at his home near Spartansburg, Pa., on 
Dec. 6. 


ANDREW STEWART 

Andrew Stewart, 57, a member of the 
firm of Stewart Brothers Milling Co. at 
Claysville, Pa., died on Dec. 5 after a 
long illness. 


W. 8. FOUTCH 

W. S. Foutch, in the baking business 
at Washington Court House, Ohio, for 
13 years and previously at Athens, Ohio, 
for 16 years, died recently. 


WALTER DOBROWOLSKI 


Walter Dobrowolski, baker of Cam- 
den, N. J., died Dec. 6 after a short 
illness, 


Lt. Gerald S. Wagstad 
advanced training 


Lieutenant Gerald S. Wagstad, who left 
a post as second miller for the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., to enroll in 
the army air corps, recently was graduated 
as a pilot from Lubbock Field, Texas. A 
graduate of the department of milling 
industry at Kansas State College, Lt. 
Wagstad comes from a milling fam- 
ily. His father, John Wagstad, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., for many years owned and 


Vitale | 


Our fighting forces need not only the wea- 
pons to whip the enemy, but equally im- 
portant, they must have nutritious food 
and lots of it. 

America sees to it that her fighting men 
are the best fed in the world, and we at 
M. J. Neahr and Company are proud of 
our part in making this possible. 
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F. L. Bishop 
on advisory committee 


operated several Wisconsin flour mills. 
Lt. Wagstad is now stationed at Hend- 
ricks Field for advanced training. 


F. L. Bishop some months ago was ap- 
pointed to represent all small mills in 
western Canada on an advisory committee 
of the Flour and Cereals Branch of Can- 
ada’s Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
He is owner of the Bishop Milling Co., 
with plants at Battleford and Biggar, Sask. 


y — 


Is In The Bag! 





Manufacturing textile bags for the pro- 
tection and transportation of food is the 
job this company has known best for 87 
years. It is a privilege to serve our country 
by manufacturing textile bags for safely 
shipping food to training camps and can- 
tonments throughout America. 





“MJ. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 





_THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 + BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 
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Distillers’ List 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The Millers National Federation Has Secured From 
the Government the Following List of Registered 
Distillers for Millers Who Are Considering Partici- 
pation in the Government Wheat-Alcohol Program 


ARIZONA 
Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Tovrea, Phoenix 
> 


CALIFORNIA 
American Distilling Co., Sausalito. 
California Conserving Co., Inc., Hayward. 
California Packing Corp., San Jose. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agnew. 
Hedgeside Distillery Corp., Napa. 
Lac Chemicals, Inc., Culver City. 
Lac Chemicals, Inc., San Francisco. 
Speas Co., Sebastopol. 
U. 8S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Anaheim. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Alcohol Co., Denver. 
Adolph ‘Coors Co., Golden P. O, 
International Distilleries Corp., Arvada. 
CONNECTICUT 
United Distillers Products Corp., Amston, 
Hebron P. O. 
GEORGIA 
Paramount Distillers, Inc., Albany. 


ILLINOIS 


American Distilling Co., Pekin. 
Belvidere Distilling Co., Belvidere, 
Century Distilling Co., Peoria, 
Columbia American Distillers, Inc., 
bia. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Peoria. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Chicago. 
U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture, Peoria, 
U. 8S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Stickney, 
Lyons P. O. 
U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Chicago. 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria. 


INDIANA 
Carbon Chemicals 


Colum- 


Carbide and 
Whiting. 
Clifton Springs Distilling Co., Greendale, 

Lawrenceburg P. O. 
Commercial Distillers Corp., Terre Haute. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute. 
Merchants Distilling Corp., Terre Haute. 
Old Quaker Co., Greendale, Lawrenceburg 
0 


Corp., 


Park & Tilford Distillers, Inc., Tell City. 

Rock Island Refining Corp., Indianapolis. 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Lawrence- 
burg. 

Shell Oil Co., Inc., East Chicago. 

W: P. Squibb Distilling Co., Inc., Vincennes. 

James Walsh & Co., Inc., Greendale, Law- 
renceburg P. O. 

IOWA 

Clinton Products Co. (Roy S. McComb, Wil- 
liam F. Powers and Harvey X% Engelding- 
er, partners), Clinton, 


KANSAS 
Midwest Solvents Co. (Cloud L. Cray, Ar- 
thur P. Nauman, and Joseph McFawn, 
partners), Atchison, 


KENTUCKY 
Aetna Oil Co., Louisville. 
Associated Kentucky Distilleries Co., Leb- 
anon, 
Bardstown Distillery, Inc., Bardstown. 
James B. Beam Distilling Co., Clermont. 
Bernheim Distilling Co., Louisville. 
Blair Distilling Co., St. Francis. 
Blue Ribbon Distilleries Co., Carrollton. 
J. T. 8. Brown's Son Co., Early Times. 
Brown-Forman Distillery Co., Louisville. 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville. 
Burks Spring Distillery Co., Loretto. 
Bonds Mill Distilling Co., Lawrenceburg. 
Cave Springs Distillery Corp., Wilder, New- 
port P. O. 
Churchill Distilling Co., Churchill, Boston 
P. ‘O, 


Country Distillers Products, Deatsville. 

Cummins Distilleries Corp., Athertonville. 

Dant & Dant of Kentucky, Louisville. 

Dant Distillery Co., Dant. 

Dowling Bros. Distilling Co., Burgin. 

Fairfield Distillery, Inc., Bardstown. 

Fleischmann Distilling Corp., Owensboro. 

Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Polk Station, 
Louisville P. O. 

Glencoe Distillery Co., Louisville. 

Glenmore Distilleriles Co., Owensboro. 

General Distillers Corp. of Kentucky, Louis- 
ville. 

Green River Distilling Co., Stamping Ground. 

Hirsch Distilling Co., Loretto. 

Hoffman Distilling Co., Lawrenceburg. 

Kentucky River Distillery, Inc., Camp Nel- 
son, 

Labrot & Graham Co., Frankfort. 

ll. McKenna, Inc., Fairfield. 

Meadow Lawn Distilling Co., Inc., Meadow- 
lawn. 

Medley Distilling Co., Owensboro. 

Tom Moore Distillery Co., Bardstown. 

National Distillers Products Corp., Forks of 
Elkhorn, 

National Distillers Products Corp., Geth- 
semane. 

National Distillers Products Corp., Glenn's 
Creek, Frankfort P. O. 

National Distillers Products Corp., 
renceburg. 

National Distillers Products Corp., Louisville. 

New England Distilling Co., Covington. 

Old Colonel Distillery, Midway. 

Old Heaven Hill Springs Distillery, Inc., 
Bardstown. 

Ola Lewis Hunter Distillery Co., Lair, Cyn- 
thiana P. O. 

Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort. 

Old Times Distillery Co., Ekron. 

Park & Tilford Distillers of Ky., Inc., Lou- 


Law- 


isville. 
Park & Tilford Distillers of Ky., Inc., Mid- 


way. 
Jas. E. Pepper & Co., Inc., Lexington. 


H. E. Pogie Distillery Co., Maysville. 

Ripy Bros., Distillers, Lawrenceburg. 

Joseph E, Seagram & Sons, Louisville. 

Shawhan Distillery Co., Inc., Bardstown. 

Geo. T. Stagg Co., Frankfort. 

Standard Oil Co., Inc., Louisville. 

Stitzel-Weller Distillery, Shively. 

Geo. T. Stagg Co., Limestone Springs. 

Taylor & Williams Distilleries, Louisville. 

U. 8S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Louisville. 

Waterfill & Frazier Distillery Co., Anchor- 
age. 

Wathen Bros., Distillers, Greenbrier, Bards- 
town P. O. 

Willett Distilling Co., Bardstown, 


LOUISIANA 


Chartres Alcohol Co., Inc., New Orleans. 

Commercial Solvents Corp., Harvey. 

Commercial Solvents Corp., Westwego. 

Gulf Distilling Corp., Gretna, 

Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co. of Lou- 
isiana, Inc., Westwego. 

Standard Oil Co. of La., N. Baton Rouge. 

U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New Or- 
leans. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore Pure Rye Distilling Co., Balti- 
more, 

Calvert Distilling Co., Relay, Baltimore P. O. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. of Delaware, 
Baltimore. 

Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Baltimore. 

Harford County Distillery, Inc., Havre de 
Grace. 

Hunter Distilleries Co., Inc., Owings Mills. 

James Distillery, Inc., Baltimore. 

Monumental Distillers, Inc., Baltimore. 

Monticello Distillery Co., Cedarhurst. 

National Distillers Products Corp., Balti- 
more, 

Park & Tilford Distillers, Inc., Owings Mills. 

Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. (experimental), 
Baltimore. 

Sherwood Distilling Co., Westminster. 

United Distillers (of America), Ltd., Balti- 
more, 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Baltimore. 

Frank L. Wight Distilling Co., Loreley, 
White Marsh P. O. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

A. & G. J. Caldwell, Inc., Newburyport. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Charlestown. 
Consolidated Distilleries, Inc., East Taunton. 
Felton & Son, Inc., South Boston. 
New England Alcohol Co., Everett. 
New England Distillers, Inc., Clinton, 
Readville Distilleries, Inc., Readville, Bos- 

ton P. O. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
Boeckeler Associates, Trenton. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Detroit. 
U. 8S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Detroit. 
MINNESOTA 


Northwestern Commercial 
Shakopee P. O 


Alcohol Corp., 


‘MISSOURI 

Commercial Solvents Corp., Kansas City. 

Consolidated Prod, Co. (experimental), Nixa. 

Old Weston Distilling Co., Weston. 

Ozark Mountain Distilling Co., Joplin. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., St. Louis. 

Woodford Distillery, Inc., Labadie. 

Woodford Distillery, Inc., Washington. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nahum Chapin Distilling Co., Newmarket. 


NEW JERSEY 

American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook P. O. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., Eliza- 
beth. 

Commercial Solvents Corp., Newark. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Deep- 
water Point, Carney’s Point P. O. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Pompton 
Lakes. 

Rare Chemicals, Inc., Flemington. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New Brunswick. 

Tankport Terminals, Inc., Jersey City. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Newark. 


NEW YORK 
Fleischmann Distilling Corp., Charles Point, 
Peekskill P. O. 
Genesee Brewing Co., Inc., Rochester. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Yonkers, 


OHIO 

Cedar Valley Distillery, Inc., Wooster. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Cincinnati. 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Cleveland. 
Dant & Dant of Kentucky, Bedford. 
National Distillers Products Corp., Cincin- 

nati. 
Pure Oil Co., Heath, Newark P. O. 
Siegfried Loewenthal Co., Cleveland. 
Tresler Oil Co., Cincinnati. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Continental Distilling Corp., Philadelphia. 

Dillinger Distilleries, Inc., Ruffsdale. 

Joseph 8S. Finch & Co., Schenley. 

Foust Distilling Co., Glen Rock. 

Frantz Distillers, Inc., Meyersdale. 

Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield. 

Koppers United Co., Kobuta, Monaca P. O. 

Logansport Distilling Co., Inc., Logansport, 
Kelly Station P. O. 

Meadville Pennsylvania Distilling Co., Inc., 
Meadville. 

Mid-Valley Distilling Corp., Archbald. 


Old Clover Distilling Co., Aldovin, Tunkhan- 
nock P. O, 

A. Overholt & Co., Inc., Broad Ford. 

A. Overholt & Co., Inc., Large. 

Park & Tilford Distillery, Inc., Brownsville. 

Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Republic Oil Refining Co., Coraopolis. 

Siboney Distilling Corp., Philadelphia. 


TENNESSEE 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lynchburg. 


TEXAS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp., Texas 
City. 
Russell Oil Co., Inc., San Antonio. 
Southwestern Sugar and Molasses Co., Cor- 
pus Christi. 
VERMONT 
Lawrence Distilling Co., Burlington. 


VIRGINIA 
Belle Meade Distilling Corp., Belle Meade. 
Hercules Powder Co., Hopewell. 
Old Dixie Distilling Co., Inc., Richmond. 
A. Smith Bowman Distillery, Sunset Hills. 
Virginia Distillery Corp., Dumbarton, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., Blaine 
Island, South Charleston P. O. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., In- 
stitute. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Belle. 

Elk Refining Co., Falling Rock, 


WISCONSIN 
W. B. Gambill Distilling Co., Crandon. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee. 
WYOMING 
Standard Oil Co., Casper. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMA ANNOUNCES RECENT 
WHEAT FLOUR PURCHASES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Several lots of 
wheat flour and enriched wheat flour 
have been included in recent AMA 
purchases. 

On Nov. 26, the Quaker Oats Co. sold 
1,400 bbls of wheat flour at $5.85, f.o.b. 
Sherman, Texas. 

FSC announcement 1095 accepted 
Nov. 25 included 87,200 bags of enriched 
wheat flour and 1,680 bbls of wheat flour. 

The enriched flour business was divided 
as follows: Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
f.o.b. North Kansas City, Mo., or St. 
Louis, 9,500 bags at $2.72 cwt; Rodney 
Milling Co., f.o.b. Kansas City, 9,000 
bags at $2.70 ewt; Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., f.o.b. Topeka, 9,000 bags at $2.70 
ewt; Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. 
Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, 10,000 
bags at $3.07 cwt; Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., f.o.b. North Kansas City, Mo., 
20,000 bags at $2.80 cwt; Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., f.o.b. Kansas City, 
7,500 bags at $2.83 cwt; Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., f.o.b. Topeka, 2,100 bags at 
$2.28 cwt; Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
f.o.b. Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, 
18,000 bags at $2.54 cwt; International 
Milling Co., f.o.b. Greenville, Texas, 
2,100 bags at $2.5250 cwt. 

Igleheart Bros., Inc., f.o.b. Tampa, Fla., 


December 16, 1942 


provided three lots of wheat flour total- 
ing 1,680 bbls at prices ranging $6@ 
6.85. 
¥ ¥ 
Semolina Awards Made 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The AMA on 
Nov. 30 announced the purchase of 20,- 
500,000 lbs of semolina. The business 
was awarded as follows: Minneapolis 
Milling Co., f.o.b. Minneapolis, 5,000,000 
Ibs at $3.30 cwt; North Dakota State 
Mill & Elevator Association, f.o.b. Grand 
Forks, N. D., 3,000,000 lbs at $3.29 cwt; 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., f.o.b. St. Paul, 
Minn., 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.26 ewt; Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Minneapolis, 4,- 
000,000 Ibs at $3.82 cwt; Amber Milling 
Co., f.o.b. St. Paul, 2,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.38 cwt; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.31 
ewt; King Midas Flour Mills, f.o.b. 
Superior, Wis., 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.27¥, 
ewt. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. J. HOTCHKISS, BAKING 
TRADE LEADER, SUCCUMBS 


Edgar J. Hotchkiss, chairman of the 
board of directors of Spaulding Bakeries, 
Binghamton, N. Y., died Dec. 7. 

He was a governor of the American 
Bakers Association for several terms and 
also had served as trustee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Foundation. 





A resolution expressing regard and af- 
fectionate good will for Mr. Hotchkiss 
and the fact that he was missed at 
meetings, was adopted at the ABA yov- 
ernors’ meeting held in Chicago in Oc- 
tober. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED PLANT BURNS 

Danvitte, Inp.—A $100,000 fire of un- 
determined origin recently destroyed the 
Farm Bureau’s new soy bean processing 
plant here, its feed mill and warehouse. 
The elevator was not damaged. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Lec. 
12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 












Baltimore ....... 2,068 ‘ 
WPOREOR. ccc cvecuc 3,274 Tr ee ee 
Buffalo ..ccicces 4,890 3,800 197 45 
pS” eee 1,410 541 ‘- +e 
CROBRES. occccececs 104 218 - ee 
MMOGE cccccdecs ee 251 ) 200 
Duluth ....... as o% 362 “s 40 
Milwaukee <e is 4 140 
New York ...... 3,341 ee 
BHORE 0c cccces 199 a 
Philadelphia .... 951 ee 
OE: .csvccese 16,237 5,172 197 425 
Dec, 6, 1942 ..... 14,436 5,943 197 202 


Dec. 13, 1941... 21,662 (258 472 865 





> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
ae Beer 20% 123% 128% 131 124% 126 SP a oe 123% 122% 
eas Me ook 121% 124% 129% 132 125% 126% ae 124 123% 
Wek. 08s. o% 45 122% 125% 130% 132% 126% 127% 125% 124% 
OS ere 123% 125% 131% 132% 126% 127% 125% 124 
Se ree 123% 125% 131% 132% 126% 127% 125% 124% 
Dec. 15 ..... 126% 128 134% 135% 128% 129% 128% 127% 
Seattle Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec May Closed Closed 
ee eee 114 Pos 116 119% 90 93% oer eet oe 
Dec. 10 ..... 115 117 120 90 93% és 
ee sony 116% 117 120% 90 93% 
i oe oH 117 120% 90 93% 
Dec. 14 ..... ies 90 93% 
ee eee ah 90 935% saad 
——CORN. a OAT: 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. M 
Béc:- .§ ..... 81 83% 87% 90% 83% 87% 51 52% 48 18% 
<-) Uee 81% 84% 87% 91% 84% 87% 51% 53 48% 18% 
Bes, 82 5.6 82% 84% 87% 91% 84% 87% 51% 53% 48% 48% 
See, BB as c0s 82% 84% 87% 91 84% 87% 51% 53% 48% 49 
ie ee 81% 84% 86% 90% 84% 87% 51% 52% 47% 418% 
Dec. 15 ..... 82% 85 87% 91% 84% 87% 51% 53% 48 49 
F RYE , ee FLAXSEED———,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minn 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
igh... O- Sonne 68% 74% 65% 69% 251 257 251 eas 59 62 
ee ee 70% 75% 66% 71 255 260% 255 59% 63 
Se ee 70 75 66 70% 256% 262% 256% 60% 64% 
Dec. 12 ..... 69% 74% 65% 70% 260 ©6264 260 ‘ 61% 65 
Dec. 14 ..... 69% 13% 65% 69% 254 258 254 61% 65 
ES BS 71% 75% 66% 71% 256% 260 256 61% 65 








| 
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Dethoé, Mich. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








6 ek £&e“< 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Ce 


F< 5 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” -- 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 11, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted); 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














minals ....... 87,196 663 9,059 8,266 
Private terminals ee ee 43 12 
Winter storage 
rr 1,764 oe oi 
BOON ccccscce 88,960 663 9,102 8,278 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,162 os 30 22 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

errr 17,425 ae 36 51 
eo eee 2,617 ee oe eo 
WHeOEG, cesersece 1,011 dw ‘a 
Prince Rupert 1,210 os “a 

WOORED  cccccese 128,385 663 9,167 8,352 
Year ago ....... 131,492 523 3,073 4,856 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,033 241 3,198 295 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern Giv, ....0. 70 é 21 6 
Totals ........ 3,103 241 3,219 301 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
EMO ncccscess 3,773 40 1,975 568 
BENE svecneseecs 798 28 287 328 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Gm GIV, .cccck 284 ss q 37 


cosscece 4,854 68 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 11, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 37,251 1,459 27,937 19,539 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


Totals 2,269 933 


eceeee 3,487 oe 136 190 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 11, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 75,410 1,028 20,368 12,533 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 3,871 4 93 180 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 12, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 


r-— _Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 25 43 


Duluth... 183 ee “% 31 ee es 
Indianapolis 18 104 6 18 48 14 
Kan. City.. 106 68 24 203 68 16 
Milwaukee. ee 25 ee oe 7 os 
Mpls. ..... 227 105 47 207 65 106 
Omaha ... 26 150 22 32 8256 26 
Peoria .... 20 180 x 45 93 3 
Sioux City. 218 22 9 66 


9 

St. Joseph. 62 58 18 21 27 o> 
St. Louis .. 68 114 20 32 50 2 
Wichita .. 47 8 o« 90 

Totals .. 791 1,528 182 771 901 210 
Last week.1,160 1,279 424 864 6554 176 
Last year.. 811 1,038 322 459 6516 249 

Seaboard— 








Phila. .... ee Pr oe 36 
Totals .. es oe 04 36 es 
Last week. 12 4 8 o. 42 
Last year.. 12 21 a os ee es 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
NE ores a:0:0:0'0180 os 38 és 2 
ee oe oe 15 
Indianapolis ..... 29 12 
Milwaukee ....... rT 5 ee oe 
Minneapolis ...... 30 “. 19 se 
ae ae 6 os 15 
DE. Snip de cnseses 3 8 oe 7 
Sioux City ....... 8 és ee oe 
a ME” o:c0e6 6s és 3 si 
Ts ME waceccee as 37 oe 18 
MUD: os ce cuses 41 126 34 54 
EMGE WOON occ ccce 29 94 32 31 
Fy ere ee 74 279 107 166 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
5, 1942, and Dec. 6, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Dec. 5 Dec. 6 Dec.5 Dec. 6 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
WEE * ig. we 255,442 274,593 17,758 26,233 
Gee ccsccevs 41,184 42,388 ese aoe 
GEOR 6 9 0 0:0 04-0 10,582 10,961 4,354 309 
Be echcadaes 20,095 17,579 991 1,670 
Barley ...... 11,913 9,923 202 947 
Flaxseed 3,443 5,934 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Dec. 5 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86.000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
2,711,000 (2,844,000); oats, none (16,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec..12, in tons, with comparisons: 
-—-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis... ... se». 11940. 7,825 
Kansas City .. 2,200 2,550 4,525 5,600 
Philadelphia .. 320 240 eae ies 
Milwaukee .... 20 40 3,220 2,320 
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Wheat 
Flours 
““WINGOLD” 
“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


““WINBAYCO” 
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“There is 


No Substitute 


for Quality” © 


Cflours 


of 


Dependable 
Quality 


Rye Flours 


WuHiTE RYE 
Mep1umM RYE 
DarK RYE 


Pure LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
MeEpIuM RYE 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 
MEDIUM-FINE 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















Coast To Coast Grain Service 
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INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 
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WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 














GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales, with millers being 
forced to shut their eyes to some business 
because of ceilings, amounted to 73% in 
the Southwest, compared with 52% the 
previous week and 202% a year ago when 
Pearl Harbor brought buyers flocking to 
the telephones. 

Althougn most millers have been forced 
to eliminate many customers from their 
list of prospects because of prohibitive 
ceilings, they find that those to whom they 





can sell are interested enough to take on 
supplies well in advance, largely on the 
theory that the only possible revision in 


ceilings would be up, and not down, 

Besides the tightening vise of ceilings, 
another influence is creeping into the flour 
sellers’ thinking—the probability that a 
large part of capacity will be converted in 
the next six months or sooner to ‘the grind- 
ing of flour grits for distillers. Millers not 
going to tie up a great part of their ca- 
pacity for many months ahead at a loss 
or narrow margin now when they see a 
probability that much of it may be required 
for the new product. 

Clears selling well whenever they can be 
found; export business light; operations off 
slightly. 

Quotations (nominal), Dec. 12: established 
brands family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short 
patent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight 
grade $5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, sec- 
ond clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported domes- 


tic business active, 6 fair, ‘4 quiet, 4 slow 
and 6 dull. 
Oklahoma City: Sales declined and av- 


eraged 62% as compared to 98% last week. 
Approximately 80% of bookings went to the 
bakery trade and the balance to the fam- 
ily buyers. All sales for the domestic 
trade. Operation likewise declined and av- 
eraged 62% compared to 76% last week. 
Prices stable and closed unchanged. Quo- 
tations, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Okla- 
homa points: hard wheat short patent flour 
$6.40@8.10 bbl, soft wheat short patent 
$6.40@8.10, standard patent $6.30@7.70, bak- 
ers extra fancy $6.45@6.55, bakers short 
patent $6.30@6.40, bakers standard $6.25@ 
35. 


Sales somewhat larger this week. 
reported 100% sales. Bookings 
of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions continued in moderate volume and 
Omaha mills operated six to seven days 
and produced 32,100 bbls of flour. Quota- 
tions, Dec, 12: family fancy $6.15@6.65, 
family standard $5.75@6.05, bakers short 
$5.75@6.05, bakers standard $5.50@5.90. 

Wichita: Sales at from 0 to 60%, with 
but one mill reporting any sales; directions 
from 50 to 100%; prices unchanged, 

Hutchinson: A brief spurt of uncertain 
inspiration brought improved volume of 
business. Round lot bookings not included 
among the contracts divided between bak- 
ers and jobbers. The flash of interest died 
as suddenly as it appeared. Shipping di- 
rections show some improvement, 

Salina: Inquiry has been fair, but very 
little business accomplished as ceiling prices 
restrict trading. Shipping directions coming 
in fairly good on old orders. 

Texas: With prices about on the ceilings 
and wheat higher than ever, mills do not 


Omaha: 
One mill 
averaged 45% 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Most of the large spring 
wheat milling companies last week with- 
drew open quotations on bakery flours. This 
move, however, did not shut off the ac- 
ceptance of any business that looked at- 
tractive, but it did definitely make millers 
more price-conscious, and all bids received 
are scrutinized perhaps more closely than 
ever before. Unprofitable bids are no longer 
given any consideration. 

The volume of army, navy and lease-lend 
business seems to be increasing. Millers say 
that under the existing government set-up, 
this business is very desirable, 

One or two large eastern bakers have been 
showing a lot of interest within the last 
few days. No doubt, the trade is influ- 
enced by the reports that there may be a 
real scarcity of flour later, but millers are 
hopeful that either the OPA will sanction 
an advance in flour ceilings, or that the 
CCC will release wheat to them at a price 
that will permit of free trading again be- 
fore long. Meantime, a little new business 
is going on mill books daily. The total 
volume booked last week amounted ‘to about 
80% of capacity, compared with 185% a 
week earlier and 340% a year ago. 

No abatement noticeable in demand for 
spring clears, with these grades command- 
ing relatively better prices than are pat- 
ents. Shipping directions plentiful, and 
most mills being operated at capacity. 

Quotations, Dec. 15: established brands 
family patents $6.60@6.70 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.25@6.45, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.30, fancy clear $6.05@6.30, first clear $5.75 
@5.95, second clear $4.30@4.50, whole wheat 
$6.20@6.30. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business practically at a _ standstill last 
week. Mills have virtually withdrawn open 
quotations to the baking trade, since prices 
based on the active option and premiums 
on cash wheat would be higher than the 
allowable ceiling on flour. Little family 
flour worked, but not much. Normal trad- 
ing apparently cannot be hoped for until 
wheat and flour prices are aligned. Brisk 
demand for millfeed, but offerings very 


light. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: A considerable amount of flour 
could have been sold last week but for 
price ceilings. Demand from bakers good 
but most mills have withdrawn quotations. 
Mill agents and brokers able to quote sold a 
fair amount, sales ranging from single cars 
up to 2,000 and 2,500 bbls. Dfrections con- 
tinue good. Family in brisk demand, with 
deliveries good. Available quotations, Dec. 
12: spring top patent $6.25@6.55, standard 
patent $6.05@6.35, first clear $5.70@5.90, 
family flour $7.75@7.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.05@6.35, 95% patent $5.90@6.15, 
first clear $4.80@5.30; soft winter short 
patent $6.75@6.90, standard patent $6.45@ 
6.60, first clear $5.85. 

St. Louis: Majority of mills have with- 
drawn quotations awaiting some provision 
for millers to get their wheat supplies. 
However, a few round lots placed on the 
books for baking trade for shipment 30 to 
120 days. Usual car lot orders improved. 
Family trade buying shows an _ increase. 
Demand good for all grades of clears. Job- 
bers advise practically no change in situa- 


tion of past weeks. Trade’ consuming pres- 
ent stocks or buying for immediate wants 
only. Shipping directions fair. 

Quotations, Dec, 12: soft wheat short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.65, straight $6.80@7:05, first 
elear $5.75@6.25; hard wheat short patént 
$6.30@6.65, 95% $6.15@6.55, first clear $5.20 
@5.70; spring wheat top patent -§6.10@6.70, 
standard patent $6.05@6.45, first clear $5.90 
@6.40. 


Toledo: Because of the impossible price 
ceiling and wheat situation millers are not 
quoting even nominal pricés as they can’t 
sell except possibly favored spots for small 
amounts. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat 
nominally, 27c rate points to New York, 
Dec. 11, was $1.39, equivalent to 6c over 
Chicago May, and 4c higher than a week 
ago. No flour prices of any kind for any 
grade quoted, as ceilings have been reached 
and passed, and millers are unable to make 
sales. Presently, after grinding out present 
bookings, the mills may have to close down. 

. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Mills and salesmen for the first 
time in many years reversed positions with 
the buyer last week and were themselves 
more or less on the side lines and not 
pushing sales. Their attitude was, of 
course, due to the squeeze in flour costs 
due to advancing wheat prices and the 
flour price ceiling. However, the mills took 
care of their customers, and while they 
did not show the same aggressiveness in 
pushing sales as formerly, they also saw to 
it that no customer's business suffered for 
lack of flour. Directions continue very good. 
Reports from the field indicate that bakers 
are doing a rushing Christmas business 
with the peak still far off and to be 
reached. Spring first clears searce and 
prices firm. Prices have advanced 5@10c 
bbl. Foreign trade light. 

Quotations, Dec. 12: spring fancy patent 
$8@8.10 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring straights 
$4.35@6.45, spring first clear $5.80@6.10, 
soft winter patent $7.40@7.50, pastry $6.50 
@6.60. 

New York: In spite of urgent inquiry 
from several channels, general business prac- 
tically at a standstill. Most mills, having 
reached their ceilings, cannot afford to sell, 
and only occasional lots reported officially, 
and these in many cases are followed by 
withdrawal of offers. Some of the sales 
early in the week were round lots, others 
single cars, but many grades are entirely 
lacking and others available in smail 
amounts. Clears continue to be the scarcest 
thing in the market, although nearly all 
sales reported are of high glutens. It 
is likewise almost impossible to obtain a 
range of prices on cake flours, with Pacific 
Coasts in an unchanged position and Penn- 
sylvanias growing shorter. Southwesterns 
also hard hit and unobtainable in many 
instances. Shipping directions fair, and no 
unusual activity in them is looked for this 
month. In fact, a lack of feature is antici- 
pated in all phases of the market, while 
ceilings and selling prices are in their 
present ratio. 

A large number of quotations are not 
available on which to base a range of 
prices. Quotations, Dec. 11: spring high 
glutens $6.90@7.20, standard patents $6.50 
@6.70, clears $6.10@6.20; southwestern high 
glutens $6.60@6.80, standard patents $6.45 


@6.60, clears $5.60@5.85. 
Boston: Business scarce, with most mills 
withdrawn from making any quotations 


pending a clarification of the price ceiling. 
Those few mills who were able to quote 
found little encouragement from the trade 
since buyers are unable to decide whether 
or not to take on any more flour until the 
uncertainty is eliminated. By the end of 
the week practically all mills had with- 


< 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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drawn, but. their agents. anticipate some 
decision as to flour pfice. ceilings will be 
made by next week. Buyers generally not 
handicapped by. withdrawal of the mills 
since they all have sufficient flour contract- 
ed ahead to take care of present needs, 
Sales of family look more encouraging as 
retailers report a noticeable pick-up in that 
type of business. Shipping directions con- 
tinue, to hold up reasonably well. Quota- 
tions Dec. 11: spring high gluten $6.90@ 
7.05, short patent $6.70@6.85, standard pat- 
ent $6.55@6.70, first clear $6.45@6.55, south- 
western short patent $6.65@6.75, standard 
patent $6.50@6.65, Texas short patent $6.30 
@6.90, standard patent $6.70@6.80, soft win- 
ter patent $6.70@6.90, straights $6.45@6.70, 
clears $6.25@6.40. 

Philadelphia: Undertone continues firm; 
demand moderate, but buyers are cautious 
and operating in a small way to tide over 
immediate needs. The mills, in some cases, 
reluctant to accept orders due to the small 
ratio between cash wheat and milling op- 
erations. General situation unsettled and 
irregular, with trading interests largely on 
the side lines awaiting further clarification. 
Listings largely nominal. Quotations, Dec. 
12: spring wheat short patent $6.60% 6.80 
bbl, standard patent $6.50@6.60, first spring 
clear $6.10@6.25, hard winter short patent 
$6.55@6.70, 95% $6.40@6.55, soft winter 
straights $5.80@6.45. 

Pittsburgh: Business moderate, with ship- 
ping directions quite brisk. Prices prac- 
tically unchanged and buyers inclined to 
be cautious in their commitments and hop- 
ing for some definite clarifications in ceil- 


ings. Bulk of business handled was for 
replacement purposes. Bakery trade ac- 
tivities improved due to marked increase 
in. demand for bakery products. Increased 


industrial operations especially helpfui to 
the bakery trade, particularly in the de- 
mand for bread and rolls. Family flour de- 
mand brisk. Business about evenly divided 
between hard winters and spring wheat 
flours. Cake flour sales more active, with 
cake and pastry bakers the principal tuy- 
ers. Clears, while scarce, are in good de- 
mand. Quotations, Dec. 12: spring short 
patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.75; hard winter short patent $6.35@ 5.60, 
standard patent $6.10@6.35. low . protein 
hard winter standard patent $6@6.25, spring 
clears $6.40@6.55, soft winters $5.65@ 5.85, 


bulk 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Slight improvement in sales 
with more inquiries for future delivery. 
While actual sales exceeded preceding week, 
total volume was still below normal. Some 
sales were reported for 120 days and longer 
delivery. Southwestern hard wheat flours 
in best demand, with northern spring wheat 
and midwestern flours participating in a 
lesser degree. No inquiries for Pacific Coast 
flours. Prices ranged from 6¢ to l5c bbl 
higher, with a few jobbers being squeezed 
on ceiling prices as against cost replace- 
ments. Shipping directions good. Quota- 
tions Dec, 12: hard spring wheat family 
patent $7.20@7.60, first patent $7@7.20, 
standard patent $6.70@6.90, fancy clear 
$6.25@6.45, first clear $6@6.20, second clear 
$5.40@5.80, hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, bakers short patent $6.25@ 
6.50, 95% $6.05@6.30, first clear $5.10@ 5.70, 
second clear $4.60@4.90; soft wheat short 
patent $7.10@7.70, straight $6.35@6.70, first 
clear $5.20@5.55. 

Atlanta: With well scattered exceptions, 
flour business here is generally out of tune. 
More inquiries being made in many in- 
stances since the desire to sell flour has 
been withdrawn. Sales to blenders continue 
about nil, this side of trade holding stead- 
fast to the early decision to defer further 
purchasing until supplies had about reached 
bottom. Movement of flour to them on 
schedule. Family flour sales slowing down 
to a creep, although a number of whole- 
salers got under the rope before mills 
tightened up. Deliveries slow to fair. Some 
pretty good bakery flour business developed 
for immediate and 120-day shipment. Bak- 
ers ordering out flour on contract in con- 
tinued good manner; prices unchanged. 











want to sell any more than they have to, Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo Quotations, Dec. 12: spring wheat bakers 
and are practically only taking care of reg- spring bran ............ $....@38.50 $....@36.25 $....@.... $....@.... $....@40.50 Short patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent 
ular customers in home territory, mainly tard winter bran ........ .++-@38.50  ....@.... 35.00@35.25 37.25@37.50 ....@....  $6.60@6.65, straight $6.50@6.55, first bakery 
family and for quick shipment. Sales do standard middlings* . + @39.00 @36.50 ....@.... ....@.... «...@40.50 Clear $6.35@6.45; hard wheat family short 
not average over 10 to 15% of capacity, fiour middlingst ........ . «+ @39.00 @36.50 36.00@36.25 37.75@38.00 ....@40.50 patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@7, 
outside; age baageee A i — po We MN a7 i acve sha are  « @36.50 ....@.... ....@89.00 ....@40.50 Standard patent $6.85@7, special (4 low 
Sens mane oreunal 80% “a pore Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville oy paces | “Se se@ken acanaand ore | 
There is a little vessel room. available to sth pl sl a aaa a $40.00 @ 41.00 i eebinte $45.25@46.25 $... yt rea was ca Hi $6.30@6.75, straight $6.20@ 6.65, first bakery 
ce Soeneeee 8 Ss ee, «6 inti BOO. «;.;..- tis :@isce vse@eue. 46:26@46.25 39.60@40.00 41.00@42.00 Glee? $5.80@6.26; hard wheat low proted 
that way, but volume insig &. tte ~ J ‘ 4 95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@ 
demand for clears, but supplies well cleaned Standard middlings® ..... 40.00@41.00 44.50@45.00 44.75@45.25 ....@.... ....@.... 595, bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; 
up. Prices unchanged. Quotations Dec. 11: Flour middlingst ........ éo --@ segs pee tee abet bry 41.00@42.00 42.50@43.50 oa whan uae isnass onan 37.504 710, 
family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.80@ Red dog TReORULTEUETEEE EES ° s . ° oe be 44.00 Gi 44.50 sh aX @ 44.00 eee A $F . eos eevee fancy patent $7.10@ 7.30, standard | atent 
7.30, high patent $6.30@6.80, standard bak- T ‘ aa ga $ @ 30.00 P i ae $7.10@7.30, special or low grade $6.70@ 
ers 98’s $6@6.30; first clears, sacked $4.65 OFOMLO «ssescees Asse , eee +++ @33. 6.90, 60% cut-off $6.30, 47% % cut-off $5.80; 
@4.75, delivered Texas common points or {Winnipeg ....... +++ +@28.00 +++ @29.00 sees @ wae, soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, $6.80 
Galveston domestic rate. *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. {Tuesday prices. @7; soft wheat 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; 
" 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $6.25@ 6.55 $6.25@ 6.45 $....@....  $6.10@ 6.70 $6.65@ 6.75  $6.90@ 7.20 §$....@. $6.60@ 6.80 $6.70@ 6.85 $....@.. $6.35% 6.95 
Spring standard patent 6.05@ 6.35 6.15@ 6.30 ....@.... 6.05@ 6.45 6.55@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.70 ....@.. 6.50@ 6.60 6.55@ 6.70 ....@... 6.05@ 6.85 
Spring first clear ........... .70@ 5.90 5.75@ 5.95 ce eee 5.90@ 6.40 5.80@ 6.10 6.10@ 6.20 .-@ 6.10@ 6.25 6.45@ 6.55 ee a @ ce 
Hard winter short patent 6.05@ 6.35 ....@.... 5.75@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.65 ....@.... 6.60@ 6.80 . 6.55@ 6.70 6.65@ 6.75 ovals 6.25% 6.75 
Hard winter 95% patent ....  5.90@ 6.15 ie 5.60@ 5.90 6.15@ 6.55 et Dea 6.45@ 6.60 @ 6.40@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.65 eens 5.95@ 6.25 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.80@ 5.30 aS “FS 3.75@ 4.05 5.20@ 5.70 ...:@.... 5.60@ 5.85 assy re Ree wieicts coebes vee @ voce 
Soft winter short patent 6.75@ 6.90 --@.. coe Qeece 7.10@ 7.65 7.40@ 7.50 eee @.uee -+@.... are see 6.70@ 6.90 oP A 7.45@ 7.95 
Soft winter straight ........  6.45@ 6.60 .@.. ..@. 6.80@ 7.05 ney gaa in aeakeas -@.... %5.80@ 6.45 6.45@ 6.70 ie Ae 7.15@ 7.45 
Soft winter first clear ...... op x See ee .-@.. 5.75@ 6.25 oe eS Se eS en esuevets 6.25@ 6.40 <teves 6.55@ 6.85 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.50@ 4.60 4.25@ 4.55 «sa. ---@ 5.20 -@ 5.45 5.00@ 5.15 coe @Mecet 4.70 4.90 coo octs os Menc coe @ ste 
RMyO Beer, GOTH cccccserecece cooc@ sees 3.55@. 3.85 ee ere «+e+@ 4.50 -@ 4.80 eee ee Pee bee: es ccow@ cae coe Qecee cee @ wees 

Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg . : Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ......$....@6.60 $....@.... Dakota ........ $....@ 7.10 3. ..@ Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........... 2s cose 
Pastry occcccess coos cece QE 1... Qn. Montana ....... ++@ 6.70 voe® Spring second pat... ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.20 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. 


Spring first clear]... ....@3.50 ....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft win ter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis..198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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gtraight $6.30@6.50, bulk; ‘fancy cut-off 
$5.75@5.85, bulk; first. clear $5.35@5.55, 
bulk; second clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; . self- 


rising family 25c higher; enriched 20c 
higher. 

Nashville: Sales continue more or less 
foutine. Buyers still upset over the post- 


ponement of the permanent ceiling price 
and majority of larger mills that formerly 
quoted have withdrawn from the market, 
stating that they cannot secure wheat and 
mill flour to sell within the ceiling limit 
and come out even. A big improvement is 
expected as soon as the CCC regulation is 
get on wheat and the ceiling fixed. 

Outbound shipments to the merchants, 
jobbers and retailers in the South : and 
Southeast fairly good, but confined almost 
entirely to shipping specifications against 
their contracts which will meet their re- 
quirements for some 45 days. Of course, 
a few of the southern buyers picked up an 
eccasional lot or so of special grades or 
grades on which their supplies had be- 
come exhausted, 

The acute shortening situation has had 
a tendency to curtail home baking and 
majority of housewives are buying their 
eakes this Christmas. Larger bakers re- 
port no purchases and the smaller and 
medium bakers bought, as usual, more or 
less on a day-to-day basis. Shipping speci- 
fications fairly good and indications are 
that contracts are being completed right 
along. 

Mills have raised their prices in line with 
the advance on wheat, but prices here are 
unchanged as they are at ceiling limits. 
Quotations, Dec. 12: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.45@7.95, standard patent 
7.15@7.45, fancy patent $6.85@7.15, clears 
6.55@6.85, hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.95@6.25, 
spring wheat short patent $6.35@6.95, 
standard patent $6.05@6.35. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets very quiet, no new busi- 
ness reported. Mills disappointed in the 
extension of ceiling prices on flour without 
making some provision for making avail- 
able wheat at prices that they can convert 
into flour at ceiling prices. Local cash 
prices have been rising steadily and are 
now approximately 5c or better a _ bushel 
above prices that mills can pay under the 
present ceilings. In the meantime mills 
are grinding on their old orders and taking 
eare of their trade the best they can. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Dec. 12: 
family patent $6.60, pastry $6.25, bluestem 
$6.60, cake $7.40, Montana spring $6.70, Da- 
kota spring $7.10. 

Portland: Light bookings continue in the 
Pacific Northwest, with price ceilings pre- 
venting bookings. Domestic buyers being 
handled by mills, but with no desire on the 
part of the mills to do other than take 
eare of current customers. Rumors of 
impending government requests for offers 
for the Russian trade. Commodity Credit 
Corp. is said to have disposed of all of its 
holdings, and now it is reported Russia 
would like to have more flour under lend- 
lease arrangements. 

South-Central American business contin- 
wes under difficulties, with shipments to 
other ports by rail. This makes hard com- 
petition for Pacific Northwest mills. 

Prices are 25@30c bbl out of line with 
Price ceilings. Quotations, Dec. 12: 98's, 
cottons, f.o.b. mill, hard winters $6.75, 
—— topping $6.40, soft wheat straights 

90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
Bales are going along steadily in the do- 
mestic market. Although there are no long- 
term contracts the quantity of flour going 
into consumption will probably be as great 
or greater than in previous year. Mills 
are showing a tendency to stiffen their ask- 
ing prices. This action is necessary in view 
of the rising costs of production. Storage 
Charges are adding up on wheat as the 
Season advances. Lists are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 12: top patents $5.25 bbl, sec- 
Onds $4.60, bakers $4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, 
Ret cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

New export sales of flour have been heavy. 
The British ministry of food was in the 
Market twice during the week. On one 
day alone the quantity bought totaled 800,- 

bbls. These orders were for December, 
January and February shipment and were 
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all for government regulation flour for use 
of the armed forces.. The West Indies have 
also been buying in a substantial way, 
Trinidad particularly placing good orders. 
In addition there were scattered sales to a 
few other markets. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 12: government regulation 
flour for shipment to U. K., 32s per 280 Ibs, 
December seaboard, Halifax, St. John, Port- 
land and Boston; 32s 3d January; 32s 6d 
February, 32s 9d March; 33s April. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in poor de- 
mand due to the high prices to which this 
product has recently climbed. It is out of 
line with springs and the latter is being 
substituted wherever possible. Prices being 
offered for winters are away below what 
mills can accept based on the recent ad- 
vances in wheat. Quotations, Dec. 12: 
pure Ontario winters $5.20 bbl, in second- 
hand jutes, Montreal] freights; $4.85 bbl, 
bulk, for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is in heavy demand 
with deliveries light. The crop was a good 
one so farmers must be holding this grain 
for higher prices or for feeding purposes. 
The increase in the past week was 3@4c 
bu, making the quotations (Dec, 12) $1.08 
@1.09 bu, f.0.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export flour sales to United 
Kingdom substantial and equal to almost 
4,000,000 bus of wheat. Largest flour sales 
to U. K. reported for some time. Domestic 
flour trade on moderate scale. Ample sup- 
plies on hand, All mills operating 24 
hours.a day and seven days a week. Quo- 
tations Dec. 12: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Steady successes of allied 
arms in the south Pacific of late have 
aroused hopes for western Canadian flour 
exporters that before long some mill prod- 
ucts from this port will again be moving 
out into countries bordering on the Pacific. 

At present the great bulk of flour sup- 
plies not,only for the allied forces in the 
Pacific but also for civilians in those areas, 
are coming from Australian mills which are 
reported to have abundant supplies for all 
needs. In the first place the “down under” 
mills are able to offer much lower than 
Canadian mills and secondly, practically all 
of the steamship space on vessels going 
south from this coast is used to transport 
munitions rather than flour. 

However, as the United Nations forces 
wear down the Japanese and push them out 
of the various islands in the south Pacific, 
it is expected that more tonnage will be 
made available for Canadian products, in- 
cluding flour, and a very large outlet will 
be opened up. 

However, all these hopes must wait for 
some time yet, and at present Canadian 
mills in the West are concentrating prac- 
tically all of their energies on the active 
domestic market. Sales continue to move 
along at a pace far in excess of last year 
with no sign of any slackening off in the 
near future. 

Prices continue very firm and cash car 
quotations in cotton 98’s are: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, and Vitamin B 
grinds $4.90. Supplies of Ontario soft wheat 
flour are reported fair, with prices con- 
tinuing fairly strong around $7.40@7.70. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Dec. 15 


Minneapolis: After an extremely active 
week, the market has slowed up a little. 
There are no signs of weakness, however. 
Anything available for quick shipment 
brings top prices, but the urgency that 
characterized trading last week is absent. 
The holes seem filled for the time being. 
Mill offerings have virtually dried up. Prices 
are approaching the ceiling limit, so the 
only incentive for additional buying is the 
assurance that requirements are covered. 
At least one mixer last week was repre- 
sented to have bought his minimum needs 
for the next four or five months at the 
ceiling. Bran is firm at $36.25 here, while 
std. midds., flour midds. and red dog are 
held at $36.50. Red dog is said to be harder 
to move than is bran at the same price. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand, with 
prices advanced $1 on all classes. Quota- 
tions, basis burlap bags, carload shipments, 
for southern deliveries: bran $1.85@1.90 bag 
of 100 lbs, mill run $1.90@1.95, shorts 
$2@2.05. For northern deliveries: bran 


<> 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
card of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Dec. 12, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 
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8,888 18,922 17,577 10,317 9,200 


Syren, mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.95 


Kansas City: Fair; trend strong; no great 
offerings of either bran or shorts, although 
many millers beginning to sell futures more 


cour bran $35@35.25, gray shorts $36@ 
Omaha: Feed demand continued active; 


car lot quotations: bran $34@35, brown 
shorts $35.50, gray shorts and flour midds. 
$36@36.50, red dog $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand good, trend higher, sup- 
ply limited; basis Kansas City: bran $35@ 
35.25, shorts $36.50 (ceiling). 

Salina: Demand good; trend higher, with 
shorts on the ceiling; supply insufficient to 
take care of trade needs for immediate 
shipment; basis Kansas City: std. bran 
$34.25@34.75, gray shorts $36.25@36.50. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend higher; supply 
no more than balances demand; wheat bran 
$39.60@40.40, gray shorts $42@42.20, white 
shorts not quoted, car lots, delivered Texas 
common points or Galveston domestic rate. 


Chicago: Very good; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; spring and hard winter bran 
$38.50, std. midds. $39, flour midds. $39, 
red dog $39.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $37.25@37.50, pure bran 
$37.50@37.75, gray shorts $37.75@38, no 
offerings of brown shorts, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Skyrocketing to ceiling levels, 
and only matter of time when all quotations 
may be withdrawn, with mills closed down 
or operation greatly reduced, and output 
reaching the vanishing point. Soft winter 
wheat bran and other feeds at whatever 
are the ceiling levels of the different mills; 
lowest Toledo price $39.80 (Dec, 11) on all 
millfeeds. 


Buffalo: Demand holding up strong, with 
the majority of the trade of the opinion 
that supplies in a short time will not equal 
the demand; trend firm; supply light; bran 
$40.50, std. midds. $40.50, flour midds. $40.50, 
red dog $40.50, second clear $40.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $40.50. 

New York: Weak; trend higher; supply 
ample; bran $44.75, std. midds, $44.76, flour 
midds. $44.75, red dog $44.75. 

Boston: Tight offerings and a fair de- 
mand have created further strength in the 
market and prices are nearer the ceilings. 
Buyers not too interested in further re- 
quirements and few have bought any far- 
ther ahead than 60 days. Domestic quota- 
tions from East and West on the same 
basis with no pressure to sell. Only meager 
offerings of Canadian bran and shorts slight- 
ly lower than domestic. Prices quoted by 
domestic mills $3 higher on bran and 
midds., $2 on red dog and $1.50 on mixed 
feed. Std. bran $45.25@46.25, std. midds. 
$44.75@45.25, flour midds, $45.75@46.25, 
mixed feed $45, and red dog $44. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend higher; supply 
light; bran, std. $44@44.50, pure spring 
$44.50@45, hard winter $44.50@45, soft win- 
ter nominal; midds., std, $44.50@45, flour 
$44@44.50; red dog, $44@44.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher and firm; 
supply adequate; spring bran $42.50, red 
dog $44. 

Atlanta: Fair for bran and shorts; trend 
strong; supply not heavy; bran $46, gray 
shorts $45.50, std. midds, $45.50, rye midds. 
$36@36.50, pure rye midds. $36.25@36.75, 
red dog $45.50, ground government wheat 
$39.85, sacked. 

Nashville: Demand better, bran being 
scarce, but local dealers indicate supplies 
are sufficient for immediate requirements; 
prices higher; bran $41@42, gray shorts 
$42.50@ 43.50. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
$36.50. 2 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Business continued steady, with 
a big demand for offerings, especially on 
the West Coast; plants are working to 
capacity seven days per week, 24 hours per 
day, with offerings readily absorbed and 
mills booked well into the spring season. 
Quotations stationary; red bran and mill 
run $35.50, blended $35.50, white $36, midds. 
$37, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, blend- 
ed $40.50, white $41, midds. $41.10 ton, 
ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): red 
bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
white $41.40, midds. $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 
Angeles prices, up 50c. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $43, local mill run $41. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand heavy; mills 
behind with orders; large quantities are 
being produced and will continue, as mills 
have booked heavy export orders for flour 
during the week. Export interest is more 
active and prices have advanced bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33, net cash, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, track, 
Montreal freights. The export price now is 
$43 ton, basis Montreal freight, Canadian 
funds. 


Winnipeg: All western supplies moving 
freely to eastern Canada; some stocks from 
Alberta mills going to British Columbia; 
Tumors a few carloads going to United 
States are unconfirmed; sales in prairie 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
rh a A Vv 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted for eastern Pennsylvania; salary 
and bonus basis, traveling expenses paid, 
and automobile furnished; an established 
territory. Address inquiry to Hubbard 
Milling Co., branch office, Ambridge, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
q v ] 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WITH OUT- 
standing record as to character and abil- 
ity desires change; would consider a 
position in any mill over 800 bbls; loca- 
tion not of importance. Address 6842, 
a Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

nn, 


HEAD MILLER AVAILABLE SOON; 
skilled in close yields, low ash _ flours, 
maintenance and low costs. I can give 
you service .seldom found in any mill; 
assistant superintendent considered. Ad- 
dress 5891, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—AT 17225 NEWBERN STREET; 
Detroit, Mich: 4 Jay Bee hammer mills 
with electric motors; Draver feeders; 
bucket elevator; Allis Chalmers bag pack- 
er; 3x8-ft Robinson gyro sifter; Niagara 
dust collector. At Ullin, Ill.—Complete 
crushing and sifting equipment. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


OPPORTUNITY—WANT WORKING PART- 
ner in flour and feed mill located in 
southern Michigan; $1,500 required. For 
oa gamete write Roy Struble, Galesburg, 

cn, 

































































provinces insignificant; bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; prices con- 
tinue at ceiling levels despite ample offer- 
ings by western flour mills. This is at- 
tributed to a good export demand from 
across the border. On the whole the mat- 
ter of supplies in the West is easier, with 
mills tending to solicit business at present, 
resulting from active milling operations for 
over-sea account. Domestic consumption 
remains very good and well above last year. 
Stocks are ample for all current needs. 
Quotations on a cash car basis are: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and 
feed flour $37.50@40 (nominal). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Dec, 14, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 

open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
: Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 

December . 1,770 360 oe 480 














January - 6,120 840 240 3,240 480 
February 1,800 360 480 1,200 240 
March ..... 2,880 480 120 1,200 720 
ARO ccccee 720 360 600 2,280 1,440 
BY ss ieace 960 360 360 2,520 1,440 

Totals ..14,250 2,760 1,800 10,920 4,320 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D.,-Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 











MANY OUTSTANDING 


MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 
the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


Many of these relationships have extended 
over a long period of years and have proven 
mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 
the basis of our experience, and ability to 
serve their specialized requirements. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








ALL TYPES 
- BUT - 
ONE SOURCE 


For many years, a lot of our baker friends have been 
purchasing all their different types of flour from this 
centrally-located mill . . . with satisfaction and profit. 





NOW, with larger minimum cars a certainty for “the 
duration,” we can help you more than ever to hold 
down your inventory ... and ease your storage problem. 


You can’t buy better Spring, 
Kansas and Soft Wheat Flours 


2,000 Barrels Flour——300 Tons Commercial Feed——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: The 
trade did not follow the advance in the 
market last week, and sales were only a 
fraction of what they were in the preceding 
seven-day period. Those who missed the 
boat are now waiting to see what will hap- 
pen. Directions continue good. Prices up 
another lic. Pure white rye flour $4.25@ 
4.55, pure medium $4.05@4.25, pure dark 
$3.55@3.85 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Chicago: Prices going up too much for 
most buyers, so current business is rather 
quiet; white patent $4.50@4.60, medium 
$4.30@4.40, dark $3.50@3.85. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.25, medium 
dark rye $5.30, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.65, Wisconsin white patent $5.80. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 25@35c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 
flour $5.20 bbl, medium $4.90, dark $4.50, 
rye meal $4.70. 

New York: High levels discourage inter- 
est, and sales are at a minimum; -pure 
white patents $5@5.15. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 

Buffalo: Fair; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; in 98-lb cottons, white $5.45, medium 
$5.20, dark $4.80. ° 

Philadelphia: Offerings light; market firm 
and higher, with demand moderate; white 
patent, $4.70@4.90. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 











Minneapolis: With no ceiling on semo- 
linas, prices have kept pace with the ad- 
vance in the grain. Scattered inquiry and 
occasional sales of semolinas and low grades. 
There is a ceiling on durum flour, so quo- 
tations on this grade have been withdrawn. 
Buyers are still below millers’ ideas as to 
values on semolinas, so trading is restrict- 
ed. Durum futures are strong, and pre- 
miums on cash grain hold firm. Durum 
feeds are not as strong as wheat feeds. 
Fancy No. 1 semolina $6.65@6.75 bbl, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, std. $6.40@6.50. 

In the week ended Dec. 12, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 106,043 bbls 
durum products, against 104,053 in the pre- 
vious week. 

St, Louis: Prices declined 5c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.70, granular $7.30, No. 3 $7.10, fancy 
patent $7.70. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 
higher; supply ample; No. 1, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, bulk $7.25. 

Buffalo: Demand tempered very materi- 
ally by sharp advance in prices and sales 
as a rule restricted to immediate needs; 
macaroni production at high level, with 
directions excellent against contracts; trend 
firm; supply fair; on bulk basis, all rail, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1, $7.40; durum fancy 
patent, no quotations; macaroni flour, no 
quotations; first clear, no quotation; second 
clear, no quotation; durum granular, $7.05. 

Philadelphia: Market rules firm, with de- 
mand moderate and offerings light; No. 1 
fancy, $7.55@7.75; No. 1 regular, $7.25@7.45. 

New York: Interest reported resulting 
in good sales, but deliveries impossible in 
many channels before late January or 
February. Recent large government pur- 
chases at fair prices have depleted stocks; 
No. 1 fancy patents $7.50@7.55. 


Chicago: Some new business. In addi- 
tion to the regular small lot buying, a few 
1,000-bbl orders reported. Directions again 
urgent; No. 1 semolina $6.85@7.05, stand- 
ard No. 1 $6.55 @6.75. 








BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Beardstown Mills” 















“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are in better demand. The price is 
unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 12: regular 
grades $2.95 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, 
Toronto-Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's 
jute, $3.65. 

Winnipeg: Sales oatmeal and rolled oats 
moderate, but expected to increase with 
colder weather; supplies increasing, but far 
from liberal. Mills operating part time. 
Stocks of high grade oats coming forward 
in larger volume. Quotations Dec. 12: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 14 at $3.45 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





FI d Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Dec. 12, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
162 161 27 14 2,591 4,236 

22 9 on 51 602 1,430 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 


Rye Fleur Outpat 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to-The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in-the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: . 


‘Week ending——_.. 





— 
‘ Nov. 28 Dec.5 Dec. 12 
Five mils ....... 16,230 15,759 . *17,459 


*Four mills. 
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LIVE atnew york's 


Hote. LINCOLN 


45th St. at 8th Ave. 
MARIA KRAMER JOHN L. HORGAN 
President Gen. Mgr. 


1400 


SPACIOUS 
ROOMS 


with private 
bath and radio 
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Home of the world famed 
i BLUE ROOM 
Featuring Radio’s Name Bands 
other MARIA KRAMER hotels 
HOTEL EDISON, New York City 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, Wash., D. C. 


oh Greal ANAame ch Greal Hotel 























American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





— 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 





Domestic and Export 











DOVER, OHIO 
om 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


: 
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Vanity Fer | TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


In the whole great Food for Vic- 
tory Program Bread has first place. 
And any baker who is not baking 
the best loaf he can and any flour 








Soy, ° 
Sera 


(OANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 













distributor who is not supplying 
his customers with excellent flour 
is not doing his share of the job. 


Our flours yield to none in baking 
merit and dollar value. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Leading Peete 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 

MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. “SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 


~ Grain Merchants . (Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











} OF tas 
























| “IMPERIAL” 

MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 

= Country Milled Bakery Flour 
ae The WALNUT GREEK MILLING CO. 





SQ ue 


The Quaker Line GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


QUAKER FLOUR SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
RED-TOP FLOUR 


iin \ , AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL RED WING SPECIAL 
eae 2. FULL-O-PEP POULTRY FEEDS BIXOTA 
ore) QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS CREAM of WEST 





ios AT< / 
S4¢ ~_ oe ft f 44, 
wz 





MLM Up Lt Mh 
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The Quaker Oats Company THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
= ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 








TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshew,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











Ce ee. 
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Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


—_—_—_—————_ 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


FPO OPPO OOOO COOP COCO COCO WwWw www WwW UW WWW WwW WWW WWW OW WWW WWW WW?) 


PPP PP PP PPP PP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP 
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| 
SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 




















* Sd 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. R. CG. PRATT 


FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRaMILLOO,” Toronto. 























CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


WIinNtPeEG ec VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG Co. woe WINNIPEG & VANCOUVE!: 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















> 


Me “_. 
+ ~ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address . OS 
“HASTINGS’ wing Yoel Combe CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sw USED 





‘as 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


} Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan. and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


2. 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: ““DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


JUTE 
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COTTON 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >=Y 


JUTE BAG s COTTON 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘'Woumacs”’ 








Grain 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 





Since wy J | 
James Hchardson & bons 


Cable Address: 


CANADA 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
*JAMESRICH’ 

















CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


1, 


Sa 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 









TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 


od 


CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


at 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


Terms of Sale 




















WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapetis, Minnesota 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 











Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPA(A, WIS. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





PURE RYE FLOUR 
Weekes tabeateor 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 





(Continued from page 31.) 
other form of credit draft terms should 
be suggested in preference to remit 
terms which are the least desirable. 

In connection with remit shipments, 
it is advisable to secure written evi- 
dence of the debt by obtaining signed 
receipts for the goods when they are 
delivered. Invoice copies serve this pur- 
pose very well, because they carry the 
date, name, price and amount of the 
goods, all of which can be verified by 
the buyer’s signature. 

It is also well for invoices on remit 
account sales to carry an exact state- 
ment of the terms, particularly the date 
of maturity. In this connection, it is 
better to say “Remit net .... days from 
date of invoice” than to say “Net ...... 
days,” since there can always be a 
doubt as to whether the number of days 
refers to the date of invoice, shipment, 
or arrival of the goods. 

Each mill is the best judge of the 
terms it can extend on remit or credit 
draft sales and it is not the purpose of 
this bulletin to lay down any fixed rule 
for the salesman’s guidance. It is high- 
ly significant, however, that 30 days is 
the maximum among the better man- 
aged mills, with 10 or 15 days preferred. 
Frequently terms of “one half arrival 
draft, one half 15- or 30-day acceptance 
draft” can be arranged. Some buyers 
are doubtless entitled to 30-day terms, 
but it is extremely unusual that any 
circumstances would justify longer 
terms. When a longer period is re- 
quested, the situation definitely calls for 
an acceptance draft with fixed matur- 
ity. The miller who extends credit is 
assuming a banking function and _ is 
offering an accommodation to his cus- 
tomers which the suppliers of his wheat 
do not allow him. He should, there- 
fore, be extremely reluctant to extend 
remit or credit draft terms. In the long 
run, sight and arrival draft terms are 
better for everyone. In reviewing the 
terms with the customer, the salesman 
should thoroughly understand the rea- 
sons for the existing terms, and should 
be fortified with all arguments in favor 
of short terms, close collections and 
rapid turnover. He can prove that these 
matters exist for the customer’s wel- 
fare, for the benefit of the whole indus- 
try, manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers alike. The salesman must be con- 
vinced that these arguments are really 
sound and that his interest lies in sup- 
porting them. 


Robin 


J 


Hood 


FLOU 


A 
? 
/ 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


sid Western Office 


: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Sas katoon 


5s; Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Expo rt Sales: Vancouver 


Montreal 


[ Orere 


} 


s: Riverside A BC 5th ait x Pr 
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The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE ee NEBRASKA 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 














“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
be district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











-) 4u4 
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NEW ULM ROLLER 


MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








\I 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 

American ts 

111 John Street, New York 
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CENTRAL BAG & BurviaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Jones-HetTreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, MULLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS - x OFFICES 

1 New York Nashville Getes ids 
= peer ney Chicago Enid — 
St. Louis Galvest Kansas City Continental Export ll 

. veston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo : Vancouver, B. C. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuixe Co., Inman, Kan. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 

















. . THAT'S ONE WAY 


The Treasury Secret Service has a 
prize in its collection of stories about 
the ease with which counterfeit money 
has been put in circulation. A West Vir- 
ginia newspaper reproduced a_photo- 
graph of a bogus bill that had found its 
way into the community, hoping that by 
bringing it to the attention of its read- 
ers there would be no recurrence. 

The following day, a picture of the 
bill, clipped from the newspaper, was 
passed in a local grocery store. 

v ¥ 
PAGE MCNUTT 

The superintendent was looking blue. 

“We've just lost our oldest employee,” 
he grumbled. 

“That’s too bad,” the manager said. 
“Who was he?” 

“Just can’t recall his name offhand,” 
said the super, “but he’s been with us 
six weeks.” 

¥ ¥ 
OUTCOME 

“My wife and I had an awful argu- 
ment inside the house a while ago.” 

“How did you come out?” 

“Running !” 

¥ ¥ 
HE’Ss CLEAN NOW 

Neighbor's Son.—Where’s Willie? 

Mrs. Smith—I sent him down the 
street to the Star Laundry. 

Neighbor's Son.—Gosh, was he that 
dirty? 

¥ ¥ 
WHAT'S THE USE? 

Cop.—Didn’t you hear me yell for you 
to stop? 

Lady Driver.—No, sir. 

Cop.—Didn’t ya hear me whistle? 

L. D.—No, sir. 

Cop.—Didn’t ya see me signal? 

L. D.—No, sir. 

Cop.—Well, I guess I’d better go home. 
I don’t seem to be doing much good 
around here. 

¥ ¥ 
MIND OVER MATTER 

Private Pinky.—When I kissed you be- 
fore, it was a case of mind over matter. 

Polly.—That’s right—I didn’t mind, 
because you don’t matter. 

vo ¥ 
VERY COLD 

The banker pointed out the chorine 
to his broker pal and complained, “Yes, 
she’s beautiful, but her charms leave me 
cold.” The broker agreed, “Don’t I know 
it! Every time I go out with her, she 
takes my shirt, too.” 

v ¥ 
NO UMBRELLAS? 


A Negro preacher began his Sunday 
morning discourse with the following: . 
“Brethren and sisters, here you is comin’ 
to pray for rain. I’d like to ask you one 
question—where is your umbrellas?”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ““AMBERMILCO” 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


MINNEAPOL NESOTA 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











OO NE STATIN TINTS) 
Atlanta Rae: Dallas 
hom R-vTit ge BAG & COTTON PIS) [re ae 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@[NIAGAR me 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING en” 


RICHMOND Tans Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mi!! 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 


—— 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. —_| 


GENUINE 
yopetes ugh FLOUR 














Guaranteed to > camel in all respects to standard 
requirements of vst Department of Agriculture 
ta by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


SS 


—— 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureat 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 


——— as 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





— 





GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 





IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cheshire 
LONDON —7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. om 
M. STANNAED BA. Gusun Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
Established 1870 SIDNEY SMITH 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | _ (FLOUR. FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT | 5? Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘ Dorreacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street OOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd.| 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘““GoLDENGI0,’' Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


_ WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


45 Hope Street 


GLASGOW | 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Dretoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


O. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MarvEL," Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puruip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 














| Fs 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR- 


GRAIN 


ompt Service 


CEREAL- 
Dependable, Pr 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ]LOUR ponestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 











John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


‘DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 





NEW YORK BOS 
PHILADELPHIA 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 








Flour Specialists ices 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
CH, GRR. veccvescnecetareseecs 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
PO FR § cevwcnndarebencenscves nace 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
Ps DEE ew och seven we Os 000 bs 6008s 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Ss Ge. 6a wknd ee vba eos ba Beatan 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
BP welts Bis) Mer koen bose h 0 tineere eed 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
PPS PP rere eee ree ° 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
A APT TP ee eee 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal es Sy eee To 
Anheuser-Busch, Inec., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
SURO; Bs TH. 60600 0 0:000:0:5.050800000040% 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle: 
WUGREED. 6c cvceccesevens seeeececcceers 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 


Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Biake, J. H., Mew Yor, BM. Yiecrcceces 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


Boonville (Mo.) Mille Co..........e200.% F 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 

POMCO, TEOMGRR oo cccvcvcccsecvcccscece 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co,, Buhler, 

ct eee rererererrerrerr rarer ei: 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
SE 56.0 60 6.6.05 0065800. 4b 640d 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
PORTO ccccesccessesecessvccessecevece 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
DOG, VGRCOUVET ccccrcccccceccscsernes 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
OMI, ccccccccsccvccvcccccccsvessccece 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inec., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .........ese08 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., eansee, 
BOOCIAMG cc cccccsvccvevccccccceecese 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, lll. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo..... ° 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon....... ° 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 


Raetsread, OCllicame, Wl... esccsccsecee 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......... ° 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill........ ° 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York...... ° 


Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 

CHESTM sc cccccceee cece nceseerneeseeeers 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 

WER, TUB. i occ ce rin' os cesebecetececs ° 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

Brea ere ee cece 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

SOUND, 5. a0 0b 64.063-00:$60040080608004 ° 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon........ ee 


Dairymen’'s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Clty, BMG. sesoccvvccvncecescs ecccce ee 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn........... ° 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y.. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. .. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products bs 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Diamond Crystal —_ Co., Inc., st. 
Chait, MICK. ciccccrcceccesers 
me Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 


OMT, cece e ewer eer eeeareeeseeeeeeee 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
GuUs., COM, wchevessesevcsdcvecessesdes 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Work, WN. J. wccccvcncdtbovnvcesescevens 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
Ferm, HM. Be rd cpencdaceceens eecsees ° 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


E Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 


BRO, 2 carcass ceesecrpe tes besens ° 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, BO, ececcccccsscpovosvecsecoesves 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 


F Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, MIMM. ..cciccscvcccscovsces 
Farwell & Rhines Co.,, Watertown, N. y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y..... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Beed., Gemewe, Wy Zee cccvenscsceccesecs 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
CU, BI cvcwvccccevccesivcscvonsene 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Blame City, WN. Zocscvvcacvscevcess 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.......+... 
Forster Mfg. Co., Ine., Ww ichita, Kansss 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FORL, GMO. ccrccccveccccecescsececes 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colv.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘ Gallatin Valley Milling vee Be)- 
grade, Mont. ..cccccccccccescess . 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, " Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N, oe 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, MO. cvccsvvrcsvccstovsccesovsce 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOR. vvcvcns COC ee eeeseserebeccseseceee 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 
2 Sere rTrrrrrreryrrererr re faeries e 
Greenbank, H, J., & Co., New York.... 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Th. cccccccceccsscvccccssece 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
PAM cccccteccvcescecesocse Cavireevas 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Mme Gey, BEB 0 6c cwecetcecsveeseces 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York........ . 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., PhiJadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind, 
I Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


Ce eHe aca seesebeedevevreeqeceoess Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BED. cccccvosesescteetsveesss ececcces ° 


J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
MO, AM OT. WI oe coyannc'es ; 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis...... ° 
Jewell, L, R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
wae City, Mo. ..cccscccccsescccer weese 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Ine., Minneapolis. . e% 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ..... b<eee 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........ ‘ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
EIR 0.00 0 0.4.6 0:8 06.60.0806 £0 66600805 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Wa ‘ewetd ci dcastedsidehvedes Cocecece 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
FX +) || PPVeeereeree i eee ee 
King, H. H., Flour ‘Mills Co., Mianeap- 
olis, Minn, ee oreeecsecesedonvcacoeses 








Midas Flour Mills, 


King Milling Co., Lowell, 


Laboratory of Vitamin Posenaaienianety 


La Grangé Mills, 
Lake of the Woods — Co., 


Lakeside Milling Co., 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., 


, Cambridge, Mass... . 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., 


Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 


& McDonald, Ltd., 


W., East St. Louis, Ill 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 


Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio..... 


Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 


Fire Prevention ‘Bureau, 


Miner- Hillard Milling Co. ’ Wilkes-Barre, 


r Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., § i 


Moore-Seaver Grain 


Morrison “Mili Co., 


Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, 
National Grain Yeast Corp., 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Neahr, M. J., & Co., 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 


Chicago, I1...... 


» Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill...... 


New Era Milling Co., 
New Jersey Flour. 


J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., 


Noblesville Milling Co., indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


ee Flour Mills Co., 


Per Me Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 


Pearistone, H. 8., New York, 'N. 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago.... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont . 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg,- ~ : 
a 5 ; . Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New "Yo x, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York.. N. Y. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Quaker Oats Company, 
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— River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Di wwebec cesasanesesserivecece, 
Red } Toes Milling Co. Fergus Falls, 
MIME ois dae cw'enes COR SW SORE EES 40 cc eee 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mii- 
. 0 Ne ee ee 
Red Wing Milling Co., Rea Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ..... PERDUE Hed osc ce 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lackeert, N. YY. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y... - 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
| eee eee ee ee Pee eee 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas..., 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Ns I ak a 0 WG c. cate is B8:0.0 0 00 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootland .cccccccces De Pree 
Russell- Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
BEIMM., wcccetesevccs ce eSEEM We Uees 0c 


Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas... eae 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
MMM. .cccvces TRETE CT ILT TTT 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Sesting Laboratories, 
BMG. swe cccessccrecesecceeseseeervce af 
St. Lawrence Flour “Mills. Cx, Ltd., 
Montreal, Camada ......ceeeeeseseees 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W., 
pth rer eee eee eer: Oe Sees C6 eece 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wye Saese (eesecerveee SuweG hG6046.00 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. Biveerecece 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Bids soretnea¥ Gn bie Mie Gt te CREE O 404805000 
Simonds-Shields- Theis. Grain Co., Kan- 
GEE CGH, BGs 6.05:6 00k s Veeeeseccececs 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
EMG, SARMGOR, TR, 0 bcd cae deyeveccecs 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............- 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 


Strisik, S. R., Co., New York...... coeee 
Swift & Co., Chicago........ nee aeweses 
Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
Tork, WW. Ye cvscccesecvecscccsess 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd. 
Glasgow, Scotland .... TUTTLE 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake c ‘ity, ‘Minn. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 


Touts, MO. vc icccccesrecvscccssessecs 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England 
Thompson, E. 8S., New York City...... 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
N. Yo cccccee ecccce eeeees 
Tri-State Milling Co. . Rapid ‘City, 2. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
BMIMM. ccccceves Oveccccsece Povecsece 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIll.......... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipez, 
BMEBR, sccccscerses Swevovesec®eccece 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, S' 
TOmls, MO. .ccccccccccecscccccess 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ..... TTT YE 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Ric! 
WONG, VO. ossccvee PP Terrry pee erie ‘ 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mic! 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasli*, 


Mint. oscccc Tereer ree re ° 
Wall-Rogalisky Milling Co., McPherso 1, 
BHOMGAS 2. .ccccccccs TEPTTIET TTT TE 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newa! 
Me Di sv awcwresdecvegsess 0sceeee Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bent, 
Kangas .cccccccees Cebeeeereoaceces : 


Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., T 
Dalles, OFr@GOn o.cccosccecs . 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, "Scotia: 1 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Ra): 
$m, MieR. .ccccccccccccccccccsccses:: 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
CABO, Tl. ..ccrcsevee Prvyrrrrr rt 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lt. 
TOFOMNtoO, OME. ..cccccccccecccscvcss'® 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas 


Western Waterproofing Co., St. -Lovis 
and Kansas City, Mo. ........+.- eevee 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.......- ‘ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitev ue 
ter, Kansas ..... ee eesoeseseecs-9¢ 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.....-- 


Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio. 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, IIl.. 

Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, wi “* 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas..-.- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que..- 
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DON’T LET THE J/A//f MISLEAD You! 


“Bread-’n-jam”...that childhood delight of almost 
every American home... is likely to make a mis- 
leading impression. Though the jam gets the ear- 
to-ear prominence, it’s the bread that gives the 
combination its well-balanced wholesomeness. 

Beneath the mock-annoyance of every mother 
who has ever wielded a washcloth after such an 
escapade, a sense of thankfulness wells up. Where 
else in the world is the bread-box such an unfail- 
ing source of appetizing nourishment? 

Today, we hear that American fighting men 
have become the envy of the world because of 
their height and vigor and enthusiasm for action. 
Doesn't part of it go back to “bread-’n-jam” days 







uaira*~ NOVADEL-AGEN 


... to the thorough acceptance of bread in the 
staple diet of Americans, young and old? 

A continuing preference for white flour is 
deeply rooted.in American eating habits. Today, 
the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-matured, but enriched with essen- 
tial nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important 
wartime responsibility. If you are not now fully 
informed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 
nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA- 90 
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BELLEVILLE, 
NEW JERSEY 
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who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 

‘ 

It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 
feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 
It will take a brain unwarped_ by crackpot doctrines of 
“master race”, “‘unblemished blood’, and other nonsense. 

These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 


phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 


cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 

This heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 

This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 





